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INTRODUCTION. 


Are many farmers making large profits ? 

Are there many farmers who are making only a bare living? 

How much do farmers make ? 

: Have farmers’ profits been greater during the recent years of rela- 
tively high prices for farm products than during former years of 
lower prices ? 

These are live questions, which concern everyone, farmers and 
city folk alike, and there are current many widely varying opinions 
about them. This bulletin, presenting facts as determined by 
repeated business analysis of groups of farms in three fairly distinct 
agricultural areas, is designed to throw light on these and other 
questions that arise in this connection. 

While the findings of this study will not justify making flat general- 
izations as to what the profits of farming are for the country as a 
whole, they should have weight in the consideration of the general 
problem, since they represent the results of continuous studies in 
farm profits covering a longer period of years than any other thus 
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far completed by the United States Department of Agriculture. For 
the farms studied these results show: 

That comparatively few farmers make large profits. 

That a considerable number of them are making but a bare living. 

That most of them make a labor income of less than $500 per year, 
over and above the things the farm furnishes toward the family 
living, which, however, constitute an important factor. 

That their average return on investment after deducting the value 
of their own labor was about 34 per cent prior to 1916 and about 7 
per cent for the years 1917-18. 

In considering the business status of farming certain character- 
istics of the farm business should be kept clearly in mind. In the 
first place, farming is an individual business, operated and managed 
largely by individuals who vary widely in knowledge, ambition, and 
desires, and in their standards of living. Moreover, the farmer is 
not merely a laborer. He has money invested, and should receive 
interest on his investment and also pay for directing the business. 

Another characteristic of the farm business that should be con- 
sidered in a discussion of farm profits is the peculiarly close relation 


of the home to the business. From an abstract accounting stand- 


point it may be possible to separate entirely the farm business from 
the home, but in reality it occupies an important place in the farmer’s 
mind in weighing the advantages of farming as compared with those 
of other lines of business. , 

Again, the prospect of an increase in the value of land has been a 
factor that has made many farmers content to accept a low rate of 
interest from the actual operation of the farm. As a matter of fact, 
a number of farmers are not making more than 2 to 3 per cent on 
investment, but in many areas the increase in land values has tended 
to otfset this low return. 


NotEe.—Certain terms used in this bulletin are here defined: 

Farm capital.—The value at the beginning of the farm year of all real estate, machinery, live stock, and 
other investment used to carry on the farm business. It includes the value of the farm dwelling, but not 
of the household furnishings. 

Receipts.—The amount received from the sale of crops, the increase from stock, and the receipts from 
outside labor, rent of buildings, etc. The increase from stock is found by subtracting the sum of the amount 
paid for stock purchases and the inventory value at the beginning of the year from the sum of the receipts 
from stock products, sales of live stock, and the inventory value at the end ofthe year. Ifthe value of crops 
‘or supplies on hand at the end of the year was greater than at the beginning, the difference is considered a 
receipt. 

Expenses.—The amount of money paid out during the year to carry on the farm business, together with 
the value of the unpaid labor performed by members of the family. Ifthe value of crops or supplies at the 
end of the year was less than at the beginning, this was considered an expense. Household or personal 
expenses are not included. 

Farm income.—The difference between receipts and expenses. It represents the amount of money 
available for the farmer’s living above the value of family labor, provided he has no interest to pay on mort- 
gages or other debts. 

Labor income.—The amount that the farmer has leit for his labor after 5 per cent interest on the farm 
capital is deducted from the farm income. It represents what he has earned as a result of his year’s labor 
after the earning power of his investment has been deducted. In addition to labor incomes the farmer 
receives a house to live in, fuel (when cut from the farm), garden products, milk, butter, eggs, etc., as well 

(Note continued on p, 3.) 
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These are factors that can not always be measured in dollars and 
cents in considering whether the farm business is profitable or not. 
From a strictly business standpoint, assuming that every business 
should pay a fair rate of interest on the investment therein and a 
fair return for the labor expended in its operation, there may be 
drawn rather definite conclusions relative to the farmer’s returns. 
When these aremade, how- 
ever, the compensating 
factors, such as increase in 
value of land, the living 
furnished by the farm, the 
sentimental appeal of the 
home site, and the per- 
sonal desires of the farmer, 
should be kept in mind. 
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SOURCES AND CHARACTER 


OF DATA. _ 


{A 


This bulletin presents THe pieater 


the data obtained through 
from five to seven years’ 
continuous analyses of the 
business of 185 farms in three areas, one each in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin. (See fig. 1.) 

The data for the area in Ohio are for 25 farms for seven years, 
1912-1918. These farms are located in Palmer township, Washington 
County—a township typical of the hill land of southern and eastern 
Ohio. The data for the area in Indiana are for 100 farms for seven 
years, 1910 and 1913-1918. ‘These farms are located in Forest and 
Johnson townships, Clinton County—townships typical of crop and 
live-stock farming in north central Indiana. The data for the area 
in Wisconsin are for 60 farms for five years, 1913-1917. These farms 


Fic. 1.—Map showing the location of the counties in which 
these studies were made. 


as the money earned by his capital. A “minus” labor income means that the farmer received no money 
returns above food, products, fuel, and house rent for his year’s labor, and that he lacked the amount indi- 
cated by the minus sign of paying 5 per cent interest on the farm capital. 

Per cent return on capital.—The rate returned on the farm capital after the value of the farmer’s labor is 
deducted from the farm income. It represents what the investment earned after all expenses have been 
deducted and the farmer has received a fair wage for hislabor. When the per cent return on the capital 3s 
preceded by the minus sign, it means that the farmer did not realize even fair wages for his own labor and 
management, thus leaving nothing for the earnings on the farm capital. 

In computing the return on capital the values of supplies furnished by the farm toward the family living 
have not been carried in the financial accounts for the reason that if they are carried as a receipt to the farm 
they likewise must be added as a part of the farmer’s own wages. The value given to the farmer’s own 
labor is in addition to what the farm contributes toward his living. 

Animal unit.—In order to compare the different classes of animals and to compute the total amount of 
live stock on these farms all stock has been computed in terms of animal units. In these areas one horse, 
cow, or steer was counted as one animal unit; two head of young stock (of the above kind) were counted as 
one animal; 7 sheep, 5 hogs, or 100 chickens were each counted as one animal unit. The number of pro- 
ductive animal units includes all stock except work stock. 
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are located in Verona and ad) oining townships, “Dane County—a typi- 
cal area of the dairying region of southern Wisconsin.! 

In each area, for the period of the investigation, figures are shown 
covering the fallen points: 

Distribution of farm area. 

Crop yields. 

Amount of work stock and of other live stock. 

Amount of labor used. 

Amount and distribution of farm capital. 

Amount and distribution of farm receipts and farm expenses. 

Value of the family living direct from the farm. 

Amount of the more important products sold and prices received 
for them. : 

Farm earnings have been computed as follows: 

1. Farm income.—The combined earnings for the farm capital and 
for the farmer’s own labor and management, found by deducting the 
farm expenses from the farm receipts. 

2. Labor ancome.—The earnings for the farmer’s own labor and 
management after charging 5 per cent interest for the use of the 
farm capital. (This is in addition to supplies furnished by the farm 
toward the family living.) The labor income is found by deducting 
from the farm income a fair rate of interest on the farm capital. 

Per cent return on capitai—The earnings for the farm capital 
after allowing for the farmer’s own labor and management. This 
is found by deducting from the farm income a conservative charge 
for the farmer’s own labor and management. 

4. Family income.—The combined income of the farmer and of his 
family. This is found by deducting the total expenses (excluding 


1 The authors are greatly indebted to those who cooperated in the study, as the success of conducting 
these investigations over this period of time is primarily dependent upon the diligent and painstaking efforts 
of the men performing the field work and the cooperating farmers. The farmers showed increased interest 
in these studies from_year to year. Some began keeping accounts, others kept accounts in more detail 
than formerly that the data might be more complete. Acknowledgment is hereby tendered to the fol- 
lowing named persons for their cooperation in obtaining these data, which should be an aid to farmers 
in general as well as to others, in a better understanding of the economics of the farm business: 

Ohio area.—The Ohiostudy was conducted each year by Mr. H. W. Hawthorne, assisted at various times 
by Messrs. E. D. Strait, C. E. Hope, R. D. Jennings, Bruce McKinley, Office of Farm Management; and 
Mr. S. C- Hartman, of the Ohio Experiment Station. The results of the first five years of this survey were 
published in U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 716, “A Five-Year Farm AREF Survey in 
Palmer Township, Washington County, Ohio, 1912-1916”? (Hawthorne). 

Indiana area.—The work in this area was started by Mr. E. H. Thomson for the year 1910, and in addition 
t6 the authors, the following investigational force assisted in one or more years of thisstudy: Messrs. H. F. 
Williams, O. S. Rayner, E. M. McGrew, E. L. Currier, C. Wentsel, W. C. Funk, E. D. Strait, F. H. Shel- 
ledy, C. C. Taylor, H. R. Smalley, H. N. Humphrey, J.C. Rundles, T. H. Summers, W. I. Myers, Chas. E. 
Miller, A. P. Brodell, R. D. Jennings, Office of Farm Management, and W. L. Elser, Lynn Robertson, and 
W. W. Sylvester, of the Indiana Experiment Station. The results of the first year of this study were 
published in U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 41 (Thomson and Dixon). 

Wisconsin area.—This study was in cooperation with the Wisconsin Experiment Station and was con- 
ducted under the supervision of Dr. H. C. Taylor, assisted by Messrs. H. W. Hawtherne, 0. A. Juve, S. W. 
Mendum, C. L. Holmes, J. A. Becker, H. O. Watrud, G. W. Forster, W. I. Myers, and student assistants. 
The results of this study were published in Wisconsin Experiment Station Bulletin No. 300, ‘‘ War Prices 
and Farm Profits” (Taylor and Mendum). 

Acknowledgmentis also due Miss Mabel G. Darcey and staff of clerical assistants for compilation of 
these data. 
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value of family labor and including interest on any indebtedness) 
from the total farm receipts. 

5. Family living from the farm.—The value of food products, fuel, 
and house rent furnished directly by the farm toward the family 
living. This form of income has been considered in addition to 
farm income and labor income. 


SUMMARY. 


The average farm income of 25 farmers in Palmer township, 
Washington County, Ohio, for the seven years 1912 to 1918 was 
$610, the labor income $276, and the return on the capital 4.6 per 
cent. 

The average farm income of 100 farmers in Forest and Johnson 
townships, Clinton County, Ind., for the seven years 1910 and 1913 
to 1918 was $1,856, the labor income $558, and the return on the 
capital 5.7 per cent. 

The average farm income of 60 farmers in Verona and adjacent 
townships, Dane County, Wis., for the five years 1913 to 1917 was 
$1,293, the labor Income $408, and the return on the capital 4.7 
per cent. 

A considerable part of the farmers’ living came directly from the 
farm. In the Ohio area the value of the items food, fuel, and house 
rent furnished by the farm was estimated at $359 per farm for 
the seven-year average, increasing from $300 in 1912 to $494 in 
1918; in the Indiana area the value of these items was estimated at 
$425 per farm, increasing from $356 in 1910 to $620 in 1918; in the 
Wisconsin area the five-year average value of these items was $391, 
increasing from $351 in 1913 to $525 in 1917. 

Prior to 1916 the price level of farm products was much below 
that of more recent years. For the years of lower prices the farm 
earnings in each of these three areas were very low, but with the higher 
prices of 1916, 1917, and 1918 the returns were more satisfactory. 

In the Ohio area the average farm income for the four years 1912 to 
1915 was $468; and for the three years 1916 to 1918, $800; the labor 
income for the former period was $153, and for the latter period 
$441; the return on the capital from 1912 to 1915 was 2.8 per cent, 
and from 1916 to 1918, 6.6 per cent. 

In the Indiana area the average farm income for the four years 
1910 and 1913 to 1915 was $1,407; and for the three years 1916 
to 1918, $2,454; the labor incomes for the two periods were $205 
and $1,028, respectively; and the return on capital 4.5 per cent and 
7.0 per cent. 

In the Wisconsin area the average farm income for the three 
years 1913 to 1915. was $985, and for the two years 1916 and 1917, 
$1,754; the labor income was $113 for the three-year period and 
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$850 for the two-year period; the return on capital was 3.2 per cent 
and 6.8 per cent for the respective periods. 

None of the 185 farmers in these three areas made as much as 
$1,000 labor income every year. Four (2 per cent) made over $500 
labor income every year, one each in the Ohio and Indiana areas, and 
two in the Wisconsin area. Thirty-three farmers (18 per cent) failed 
to make a $500 labor income in any year of the period, 10 each in 
the Ohio and Indiana areas and 13 in the Wisconsin area. 

Four farmers (2 per cent), after allowance is made for the value 
of their own time, made over 5 per cent return on their farm capital 
every year, 1 in the Ohio area, 2 in the Indiana area and 1 in the Wis- 
consin area; 18 (10 per cent) did not reach 5 per cent return on the 
farm capital in any one year, 4 in the Ohio area, 5 in the Indiana 
area and 9 in the Wisconsin area. 

Averaging labor income over the several years, 14 per cent of all 
the farmers failed to make any labor income, and 14 per cent made 
over $1,000, but most of them made between $1 and $1,000, 84 per 
cent of the farmers in the Ohio area falling within this range, 70 per 
cent in the Indiana area, and 72 per cent in the Wisconsin area. 

The returns on the farm capital when averaged for the period of 
years ranged from 2 per cent to 8 per cent on most farms, 52 per 
cent of the farms in the Ohio area falling within this range, 86 per 
cent of those in the Indiana area, and 78 per cent of those in the 
Wisconsin area. 

Eighteen farmers (18 per cent) in the Indiana area made over 
$1,000 labor incomes for the seven-year average, and 7 (12 per 
cent) in the Wisconsin area for the five-year average. After making 
a fair allowance for their own wages, 3 farmers (12 per cent) in 
the Ohio area realized over 8 per cent return on the farm capital 
for the average of the seven-year period, 10 (10 per cent) in the In- 
diana area, and 3 (5 per cent) in the Wisconsin area for the five-year 
period. The greater ability of these farmers, as expressed by the size 
of their business, their crop yields, their live-stock returns per animal, 
and the efficient use of labor, won for them the higherreturns. While 
these farmers were getting very good returns, 4 others (16 per cent) 
in the Ohio area, 12 (12 per cent) in the Indiana area, and 10 (16 per 
cent) in the Wisconsin area failed to make any laborincome. After 
making due allowance for their own time, 9 (36 per cent) in the Ohio 
area, 4 (4 per cent) in the Indiana area, and 10 (16 per cent) in the 
Wisconsin area realized less than 2 per cent return on their farm 
capital. 

Four farmers (16 per cent) in the Ohio area, 32 (82 per cent) in 
the Indiana area, and 18 (30 per cent) in the Wisconsin area made 
average labor incomes ranging from $500 to $1,000; and 8 ‘32 per 
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cent) in the Ohio area, 54 (54 per cent) in the Indiana area, and 25 
(42 per cent) in the Wisconsin area realized a return ranging from 5 
per cent to 8 per cent on the farm capital. 

Many farmers receive low returns for-their own labor if the capital 
represented in the business is allowed a fair rate of interest. Even 
with a low labor income, the available income of a given farm may 
be fairly large, if the owner is free from debt. On farms where a 
relatively large capital is represented the interest on capital may be 
enough to make the business apparently prosperous. 

In figures 6, 12, and 18, the disposition of the farmer’s gross income 
for the three areas is portrayed graphically. Just how much of the 
income goes for operating expenses, interest on capital, pay for labor 
performed by members of the farmer’s family, the amount left for 
pay for the farmer’s own labor and the value of food, fuel and house 
rent furnished the farm family may be observed from these charts. 
The increases in farm earnings for the later years covered by these 
studies has been more apparent than real, because of the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar. 


THE OHIO AREA. 


The area in Ohio is representative of much of the hill land border- 
ing the Ohio River. The topography grades from reiling to steep 
and is often rocky. Large unbroken fields are seldom found. The 
farms are from 4 to 9 miles from railroad points, and the wagon roads 
are hilly and unimproved. The farmers practice a general or mixed 


type of farming. 
THE FARM BUSINESS. 


A summary of the farm business for the 25 farms, over the seven- 
year period 1912 to 1918, is shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I.—Summary of the farm business over a period of seven years, 1912-1918, Palmer 
township, Washington County, Ohio (average of 25 farms). 


7-year 
1912 1913 |° 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 | aver- 
= age. 
AGreS per farm ese cays tee are se 158 156 154 154 156 164 167 tS 
ACTESINE PAStUTe tere ose ae eee 7 77 79 7 76 80 83 78 
A CTOSAN COMM ees ne oo eee 10 10 10 11 il 12 11 11 
INCTESHMAWHeAGeaae hoa hee ene 9 10 6 10 10 10 11 10 
INCTES MONA yen ae es eee 20 18 18 18 21 19 21 19 
AGTeSAIFOENeEMCrOpSa- === ee eeeee ae 5 4 5) 5 4 5 5 4 
Comper acre..02 = 42 seeese bushels. . 45 52 41 42 34 43 29 41 
Wiheat peracresas== secs. aces doz 15 9 18 18 LOR eels 13 14 
EPty peraere so ee ee tons. . 1.5 igi 9 1.1 1.5 1.2 1.2 ie 
Productive animal units. .........--- 13.5 14.4 15.3 14.9 16.1 ifs 17.2 15.5 

OWSE sence ees number 2.8 Stal 3.4 3.8 4.3 4,7 4.6 3.8 
ES WESEses Sess coe eae ty) 18.9 PAL 13.4 14.2 12.6 11.5 14.0 15.2 
BIOOdISOWS. 3-2 282-22 ee do 1.0 1.0 1.1 peat 1.0 ial 1.0 1.6 
@hickenseee ss4 sees do...-| 117.0} 130.0] 131.0] 143.0] 148.0] 148.0| 140.0 135.0 
Wiorkist0eksis=438 2s. are dor: 2.6 Pat 2.6 2.8 WET 2.9 2.8 2.7 
Receipts per animal unit.......-- $43 $45 $46 $45 $52 $73 $69 $53 
Mont hslonla bor! acs 17.4 17.0 17.6 Ce Tee 17.8 18.0 1785 

Farm capitali: se 53s ee eee ee $6, 087 | $6,214 | $6,422 | $6,527 | $6,639 | $7,163 | $7,726 | $6,682 = 
Rea lestatec-= 60s. See erento 4,728} 4,711 | 4,785] 4,811 | 4,878 | 5,247] 5,275 4,912 
AVE STOC Kei ceaete ees 781 929 | 1,029] 1,076} 1,097| 1,228; 1,565 1,101 
Machinery <x: sense Soe ane 295 323 326 345. 353 364 330 
ANN OUNeR Secs eee ae eee eee 283 339 314 319 335 522 339 

Reakestatemeriactes:—-5--4sees=-oeee 30 31 31 31 32 32 31 

Receiptss- oe a eee eee $868 $934 $916 | $1,112 | $1,571 | $1,476 | $1,096 — 

Per ct Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct. 
Dairy) products. c= 2. hies saree 3 5 i 7 6 6 6 

attle Rs 2 esis e ta ee Sees 16 18 21 23 27 25 22 
Poultry-andepgs!= = 2 a ee 7 19 18 18 16 18 18 
sheep and woolen.) seen oe 20 13 12 12 18 15 15 
EEO PS See Sas Sees ee eee 7 16 13 13 13 15 13 
OLOps Pere te ee eo ee 26 16 20 16 14 13 7 
VAN Other se=se" ss aocet hae cecee oes 11 13 9 1 6 8 9 

expenses esa. ee ae Seo ae $412 $423 $430 $456 |, $547 $757 $486 — 

Per ct Perct. | Perct. | Perct. | Perct.\ Percts|-Perct: 
EuTed aboIrse-< sce see eee 12 11 10 13 14 11 12 
Wanilyilaborces.- esse ee 21 22 21 18 19 18 20 
Repairs and depreciation, ma- 

CHING Y..o o eee eeee ee if 7 7 7 6 5 6 
Repairs and depreciation, house. 4 + 4 3 3 2 3 
Repairs and depreciation, othe 

buildings 425-028 ss. Saas. Ee 6 6 6 6 6 4 6 
Reyuirs silences.) 22s ae 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Heed purchasedes: - 2s eee 11 13 11 14 17 28 16 
Beed purchased. == 222 S38 2-2 5 6 6 5 3 4 5 
Wertilizen= se ie oe te 10 10 il 10 10 9 10 
Machine work, hired..........--- 5 3 4 5 2 4 4 
Taxes and insurance.......-..--- 12 12 13 12 11 9 12 
OCHRE aes eee ae eee 4 3 4 5 7 | 4 4 

arm in COMe= 5-22-52 cee $456 $511 $486 $656 | $1, 024 $719 $610 == 

Interest on capital, 5 per cent. -.-..---- 304 321 327 332 358 386 334 

Laborincome. 22525... -2222 2: 152 190 159 324 666 333 276 = 

Operator's labor- 5226: Sea 288 295 290 298 332 347 304 

Return on capital........per cent-.- 2.8 3.4 3.0 5.4 9.7 4.8 4.6 

Value of family labor................. $86 $92 $90 $82 $105 $133 $96 

Interest on indebtedness. ........-.-- 19 14 12 12 

Family-income: = 52206 =.) oa-- se 523 589 564 729 | 1,122 847 694 

Family living from farm!........... 300 311 317 345 443 494 359 

Amount sold: 

Cattle = eres ee number. - 3 2 3 3 3 2 ae ee 3 

IS ESS oe ean a oee es ani dozen. - 628 648 779 725 696 623 642 67 

WOODS. Sea: pounds... 419 405 294 316 335 165 170 301 = 
OPS ee aise cee number. . 5 7 11 11 8 9 9 : 
Wiheat=a.22.: ol.22-6e2 5. bushels. - 57 15 35 83 32 55 35 45 

Prices 
Cattle eee cwt $5.70 | $7.13 | $6.97 | $7.29 | $8.20] $8.32 | $10.24 $7. 69 ; 
PS PSone et dias bceeins ox dozen 19 -19 -19 .19 22 31 34 23 

OOlFeser eae escee pound 23 . 20 25 . 26 31 65 65 36 
LOGS a a2 ee ees Se ae noe ewt 6.52 8. 20 8.10 6. 60 8.50 | 12.94] 15.87 9. 53 
Wiheate ose s.r ns bushel 98 97 1.19 1A5 152 2.01 2.02 1.40 


1 Figures obtained from the farmers for 1916 and computed for the other years with aid of index figures 
shown in War Industries Bulletin No. 1. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARM AREA. : 


The farms averaged 158 acres, approximately one-half of which 
was used for pasture and one-fourth for growing crops. Of the 


OPEN PASTURE 


ESS UNTILLABLE}SNoT TILLABLE [77777 WOODLAND 
CROP LAND 4WOODLAND WL NOT PASTURED 


ae TILLABLE {1 PERMANENT WASTE, ROADS, 
Kt PASTURE 2 ROTATION BUILDING LOTS ETC. 


YEAR 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 


1918 AVERAGE YEAR 


Fic. 2.—Distribution of farm area on 25 farms, Palmer township, Washington County, Ohio, 1912-1918. 
A large proportion of the farm area is not adapted to cultivation. 


crop land, one-fourth was in corn, one-fourth in small grains, mainly 
wheat, and one-half in hay. 

In figure 2 the distribution of the farm area is shown graphically 

for the average of the 25 farms over the period of study. During 
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wheat, and hay in the organization of these farms, and the variation 
in the acreage of each over the seven-year period. The use of the 
silo is being increased in this area. The variation in the propor- 
tion of the corn area used for silage was also affected by the yield; 
1916 and 1918 were the years of poorest yields and therefore the 
years requiring the larger proportion of the corn crop to fill the silo. 


CROP YIELDS. 


The average yield of corn for the seven-year period was 41 bushels 
per acre; the lowest average yield for any year was 29 bushels in 
1918, and the highest 52 bushels in 1913. The average yield of 
wheat was 14 bushels per acre, ranging from an average of 9 bushels 
in 1913 to that of 18 bushels in 1914 and 1915. The average yield of 
hay was 1.2 tons, being as low as 0.9 ton in 1914 and as high as 1.5 
tons in 1912 and 1916. The highest yield of corn was accompanied 
with the lowest yield of wheat, and an average yield of hay; the lowest 
yield of corn was accompanied by average yields of wheat and hay. 
Of the total production, 25 per cent of the wheat was sold, 15 per 
cent of the hay, 9 per cent of the oats, and 6 per cent of the corn. 


LIVE STOCK. 


There was an increase in the stock kept on these farms during this 
period. ‘This increase, representing ‘3.7 animal units, or over 25 per 
cent, taken together with rising prices, had much to do with the 
increase in income. ‘The live stock (exclusive of work horses) when 
expressed in equivalents of mature cattle, or in what is termed, ‘‘a 
productive animal unit,’ averaged 15.5 units per farm. This is an 
average of one head to each 7.9 acres of crops and pasture. The 
number of cattle increased and that of sheep decreased during the 
first six years. A small increase in sheep was shown in 1918 over 
that of 1917. When measured by the amount of feed required, cat- 
tle represented 58 per cent of all live stock except work horses, 
sheep 17 per cent, hogs 10 per cent, and poultry 11 per cent. The 
number of work horses averaged 2.7 per farm. 


LABOR REQUIRED. 


It required, on the average, 17.5 months of man labor to operate 
these farms, of which 12 months represented the farmer’s own 
labor, 3.7 months unpaid family labor, and 1.8 months hired 
labor. This means that 90 per cent of the labor is performed by the 
farmer and members of his family, and 10 per cent is hired from 
the outside. The amount of labor for the various years remained 
practically constant. 

FARM CAPITAL. 

The average capital value of these farms was $6,682, of which 
$4,912, or about three-fourths, was in real estate, $1,101, or 15 per 
cent, in live stock, $330, or 5 per cent, in machinery, and $339, or 5 
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per cent, in supplies and operating cash. The value of land, exclu- 
sive of buildings, averaged $2,982 per farm, or 45 per cent of the 
total farm capital. Real estate averaged $31 per acre, with only a 
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Fic. 4.—Distribution of receipts on 25 farms in Palmer township, Washington County, Ohio, 1912-1918. 
Live stock contributed the greatest share of the incomein thisarea. In 1912 crops contributed 26 percent 
of the year’s income and in 1918 only 11 per cent. 

slight increase during the seven years. It is doubtful if the increase 

shown covered the cost of additional improvements put on these 
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RECEIPTS. 


The farm receipts in this area amounted to $1,096 per farm for the 
seven-year period, ranging from $796 in 1913 to $1,571 in 1917. The 
slight decrease in 1918 over receipts for 1917 was due to the shortage 
of crops. There is a large diversity in the sources of income on 
these farms. The sales of live stock, together with such products as 
butter, cream, eggs, and wool, amounted to $819 per farm, while the 
sales of crops amounted to $180 per farm. 

Figure 4 shows graphically the average distribution of receipts 
_ over the period. Live stock, it will be observed, constituted 67 
per cent of the total receipts in 1912, and 78 per cent in 1918. 
Hogs and cattle show the largest increases and sheep the largest 
decline. Poultry has maintained practically the same relation to 
the business as a whole throughout the period. Since these farmers 
are located a considerable distance from market, many of them 
have made a practice of using a large share of their wheat crop as 
poultry feed. The items of greatest variation in receipts on these 
farms over the periods were wheat and fruit. Apples made a good 
crop three out of the seven years. 

In addition to receipts from live stock, butter, cream, eggs, wool, 
and farm crops, many of the farmers received some money from the 
sale of lumber, posts, wood, or shackle poles, for the rent of pasture 
or farm buildings, for the use of part of the farm equipment, such as 
the farm machinery or the farm team, and for part of their own labor 
or time. These have all been considered receipts of the farm busi- 
ness and designated ‘miscellaneous receipts.’”’ They totaled $81 
per farm, and made up a little less than one-tenth of the total farm 
receipts. ! 

EXPENSES. 

All costs in connection with operating the farm business, above 
those of interest upon capital and the value of the farmer’s own 
labor, are included in the farm expenses. For the seven-year period 
these averaged $486 per farm, representing 44 per cent, or almost 
one-half the farm receipts. These expenses include $96 for the 
value of labor performed by the farm family. The faym expenses 
for the seven-year period are shown in Table I. The variation for 
the first five years was small, but the advance for the last two years 
 isquite marked. For one year they were 23 per cent below the seven- 
year average and for the last year (1918) they were 55 per cent 
above the average. ‘The expenses have been grouped into 12 classes, 
namely, hired labor, unpaid family labor, repairs and depreciation of 
machinery, repairs and depreciation of house, repairs and depreciation 
of other buildings, repairs to fences, feed purchased, seed purchased, 
fertilizer, machine work hired, taxes and insurance, and other. The 
proportion each class represented of the total expenses each year 
and for the seven-year period is shown graphically in figure 5. While 
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the cost for the various classes of expenses increased the proportion 
remained fairly constant. The item of feed purchased showed the 
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Fig. 5.—Distribution of expenses on 25 farms, Palmer township, Washington County, Ohio. The poor 
yield of corn in 1918 made the feed bill a very large item of expense. Most of the items of expense re- 
tain about the same proportions to the total expense over the period of study. 


greatest variation, being directly affected by the production of the 
various feed crops raised each year. 

The average expenses for the seven-year period were 44 per cent 
of the receipts. When the value of the farmer’s own labor and 
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5 per cent interest on the capital is added to expenses, the total 
cost is 3 per cent in excess of receipts. 


FARM HARNINGS. 


From a study of the receipts and expenses it is seen that both 
showed a marked increase during the period. Comparing the first 
two years with the last two, it is seen that receipts increased 83 per 
cent and expenses 66 per cent, thereby leaving a considerable larger 
farm income for the latter years than for former years, as the farm 
income represents the difference between receipts and expenses. 
For the seven-year period the farm income averaged $610 per farm. 
This was highest in 1917 ($1,024) and lowest in 1913, when it fell 
to only $421 per farm. 

The labor income, which is found by deducting from the farm in- 
come 5 per cent interest on the capital, and represents the amount 
left for the farmer’s own labor and management (in addition to 
farm-furnished products), averaged $276 per farm for the seven- 
year period. The labor income was less than $200 per farm for each 
of the first four years; in 1917 it reached $666. 

The average value of the farmer’s own labor and management 
was $304, in addition to the supplies furnished by the farm. The 
value of his labor increased from $281 in 1913 to $347 in 1918. If 
the value of his labor be deducted from the farm income, the remain- 
der represents the earnings of the capital, which was 4.6 per cent for 
the seven-year period. The average return varied from 2.2 per cent 
in 1913 to 9.7 per cent in 1917, It was less than 4 per cent for each 
of the first four years, and in only one year (1917) did it exceed 6 
per cent. 

Beginning with 1916 the prices of farm products were on a much 
higher level than in previous years. The average labor income of 
the 25 farms in this area for the four years 1912 to 1915 was $153; for 
the three years 1916 to 1918 it was $441. The return on capital for 
the earlier period averaged 2.8 per cent and for the later period 6.6 
per cent. 

The family income, which represents the amount of money avail- 
able to the family after deducting from the total receipts all farm 
expenses and interest paid on indebtedness, averaged $694 per farm. 

The interest on indebtedness was a small item to the farmers in 
this area, as only a part of them carried mortgages and most of those 
reported were small. In 1912, one-third of the farmers had indebt- 
edness varying in amount from $150 to $3,000; in 1918, only one in 
eight was in debt. During the intervening period the mortgages 
on five farms were paid off with money made from the farming, and 
on three others the mortgages were decreased, while the amount was 
increased in but one case. Indebtedness decreased most rapidly 
during the years showing greater profits, while in 1913, the year 
returning least profits, there was no decrease in the indebtedness. 
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Figure 6 portrays graphically the distribution of the average gross 
income on these farms for each year and for the seven-year average. 
The chart shows how much of the gross income is represented in 
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Fic. 6.—Distribution of gross income on 25 farms, Palmer township, Washington County, Ohio. Even 
with the low price of land in this area ($31 per acre) it will take a long time to pay for a farm from the 
profits of the average business. The year 1918 was discouraging, as receipts were below those of 1917, 
while expenses had materially increased. 


Operating expenses, interest on capital, unpaid family labor, labor 
income, and food products, fuel and house rent furnished by the 
farm. 
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FAMILY LIVING FROM THE FARM. 


Farm receipts, farm income, labor income, and value of farmer’s 
labor, as already discussed, do not include the value of the family 
living from the farm. It is well understood that a very significant 
proportion of the farmer’s family living comes directly from the farm. 
This may be considered as a form of income additional to that of 
farm receipts, farm income, or labor income. An estimate of the 
value of the items food, fuel, and house rent thus furnished in this 
area was $359 per farm for the seven-year average, having increased 
from $300 in 1912 to $494 in 1918. 


PRODUCTS SOLD AND PRICES RECEIVED. 


The amount of farm products produced for sale or for use in 
increasing the size of the farm business is of value in determining 
the possibilities of success in various areas. While it is important 
that a farm be so organized as to contribute liberally toward the 
farmer’s living, a farm can not be considered a profitable business 
until it is yielding enough products for sale to maintain itself ade- 
quately as a business organization. It was not possible to reduce 
to quantity form all the various products sold from these farms, but 
in Table I are shown the amounts for the more important sources of 
income. The number of cattle for the seven-year period averaged 
3 head, eggs 677 dozen, wool 301 pounds, hogs 9 head, and wheat 45 
bushels. ‘The most cattle were sold in 1917, the most eggs in 1914, 
the most wool in 1912, the most hogs in 1914-15, and the most wheat 
in 1915. 

The prices also which the farmers received over the seven-year 
period for these products are shown in Table I. In 1912 the average 
price received for cattle was $5.70 per hundredweight, in 1916 it had 
advanced to $8.20, and in 1918 to $10.24. Eggs for the first four 
years remained at 19 cents per dozen, but in 1918 had advanced to 
34 cents. Wool showed a large advance in 1917 and remained at 
the same price (65 cents per pound) for 1918. In 1913 and 1914 the 
increased price of hogs brought increased production, but with the 
drop in price in 1915 the production the following year was decreased. 
From a study of the production and prices shown in this table it is 
evident that the increase in profits was due more to increased prices 
than to increased production. 


LABOR INCOME AND RETURN ON CAPITAL OVER THE SEVEN-YEAR PERIOD. 


The labor income for each of the 25 farmers is shown for each year 
in Table II, and the: per cent return on the capital in Table III. 
The farms in each table are arranged beginning with the farm having 
the highest seven-year average labor income. The labor incomes are 
also shown graphically in figure 7. 
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TasLeE II.—Labor income of the 25° farms in Palmer township, Washington County, 
Ohio, 1912-1918. 


[Arranged according to size of the seven-year average labor income.] 
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1 Represents the per cent the labor income each year was of the seven-year average ($276= 100). 


Following the labor incomes of each farmer over the seven-year 
period, it is seen that 9 of the 25 farmers made a labor income every 
year after paying all other expenses (in other words they had plus 
labor incomes each year); 6 farmers had labor incomes for six of 
the seven years, and so on. One farmer failed to make a labor 
income in any of the seven years. 

The $1,000 labor income mark was reached only in an occasional 
year and then by only a few farmers. Not a farmer reached $1,000 
labor income every year. ‘Two farmers had better than $1,000 labor 
income for two years, and three farmers for one year. 

Ten of the 25 farmers did not reach a $500 labor income in any 
year and but 1 had over $500 every year. For the seven-year aver- 
age, only 4 farmers exceeded a $500 labor income; that of 7 ranged — 
from $300 to $500; that of 10 others was between $1 and $300,. 
while 4 failed to make 5 per cent on capital, with no returns for their 
own labor outside of the farm-furnished supplies. The four last men- 
tioned had seven-year average minus labor incomes. 

Comparing the labor income returned on these farms each year 
with the value each farmer placed upon his labor for each year, it is 
found that one-fourth of the farmers got what they considered fair 
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pay for their labor almost every year, and one-fourth of them about 
one-half of the years, while the other one-half received reasonable 
pay for their labor only three years or less of the seven. 
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Fic. 7.—The labor incomes of 25 farmers, Palmer township, Washington County, Ohio, 1912-1918. Each 
dot in this figure represents the labor income of one farmer. The farmers shown in the shaded area of the 
chart had only the food products, fuel and house rent for their year’s labor, and less than 5 per cent on 
theirinvestment. The white dots below the shaded area represent farmers whose losses were in excess 
of average value of supplies furnished by the farm for family use. (Fig. 7 is drawn on the same scale 
as fig. 13 and fig. 19in order that some comparison of the profits in the three areas may be made.) 
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In 1912 and 1913, 5 of the 25 farmers made in labor income what 
they considered their year’s labor worth, in addition to food, fuel, 
and house rent furnished by the farm; in 1914 and 1915, 9; in 1916, 
12; in 1917, 19; and in 1918, 11. 


Taste III.—Per cent return on capital on the 25 farms in Palmer township, Washing- 
ton County, Ohio, 1912-1918. 


(Ranked according to size of the seven-year average labor income.) 
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1 Represents the percentage the returns each year are of the seven-year average (3.7=100). 


For the seven-year average shown in Table III only 11 of the 25 
farmers made over 5 per cent interest on the farm capital after de- 
ducting conservative charges for their own labor and management, 
and but 3 of these exceeded 8 per cent. Only 1 farmer made better 
than 5 per cent every year, while 1 failed to make as much as 2 per 
cent return on the capital in any year. 

From Tables II and III and figure 7 it is observed that profits on 
most farms varied widely from year to year. The uncertainty of the 
farmers’ annual return is partly due to the many conditions over 
which he has little or no control. Some of the conditions which 
adversely affected these farms, as well as the Indiana and Wisconsin 
areas were: 

1. Partial crop failures, due to deficient or excessive rainfall; ex- 
treme heat or cold; too short growing season; wind or hail storms; 
plant diseases; insect injuries. 


Pea ae 
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2. Insufficient horse power at critical periods, due to losses of or 
injuries to work stock. 

3. Curtailment of live-stock production, through losses from dis- 
ease, injury, failure in breeding stock, losses of calves, pigs, or lambs. 
\ 4. Lack of sufficient labor at critical periods, due to sickness or 
accident either to the farmer himself or to members of his family 
and the difficulty in obtaining hired labor. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROFITS OF DIFFERENT FARMS. 


While the preceding tables show wide yearly variations in the 
profits of most farmers, they also show that some farmers made 
much more money than others over the seven-year period. Some 
made enough in addition to their living expenses to reduce indebted- 
ness, make improvements, buy more land, or make other invest- 
ments. Others realized no more than enough to supply the neces- 
saries of life. Table IV shows how each farmer stood with reference 
to some of the important factors which aided materially in earning 
larger profits. 

TaBLE IV.—The seven-year average labor income, crop area, pasture area, productive ani- 


mal units, crop yields, live-stock returns and crop acres per man and per horse for each 
of the 25 farms, Washington County, Ohio, 1912 to 1918. 
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Farm No. 1, with the highest average labor income, had a good- 
sized business, but not the largest, as measured by crop area and 
amount of live stock. The crop yields for the seven-year period were 
15 per cent above the average of all farms. Most of the crops were 
fed to live stock, which returned more per head than that of mosé 
farms of the region. This farm had about the average number of 
crop acres per man and per horse. In other words, a comparison of 
the business of this farm with that of the others shows a much larger 
business, with better crop yields and higher live-stock returns than 
the average. 

Farm No. 11 had the iargest business of all. It had about average 
crop yields, but the most of the crops were fed to live stock showing 
low returns per head. Had the live-stock returns from this farm been 
as much per head as from any of the firs. six farms, it no doubt would 
have been at the top in labor income. 

Farms 24 and 25 represented the heaviest losers. The size of 
the business on each of these farms was about the average when 
measured by crop area, but much below average when measured by 
amount of live stock. Both farms show poor organization, having 
large acreages of pasture with only small amounts of live stock. The 
live-stock return per head was the factor which so adversely affected 
the profits of each farm. The crop yields were also produced less 
economically than on most of the other farms. 

Another interesting comparison in this table is in regard to the 
range in crop yields, live-stock returns, crop acres per man and per 
horse. Comparing the crop yields for the average of the seven-year 
period, we find only one man producing crops 20 per cent above the 
average of the region; also there are only two producing below 80 per 
cent of the average. In the case of live-stock returns we find a wider 
range; two farms have returns 30 per cent above the average, while 
two are below 70 per cent of the average. Since both intensity of 
farming and size of farm have a direct bearing upon crop acres per 
man and per horse, these should always be kept in mind in a study of 
the range. The figures do show, however, that in this area both the 
man and the horse cover small acreages as compared with many 
other regions but that the variation in acreage covered within the 
region is marked. 

THE INDIANA AREA. 

The area in Indiana, which is located about 40 miles north of 
Indianapolis, is typical of general crop and live-stock farming in 
north-central Indiana. The land was originally covered with heavy 
hardwood timber, except for a few strips locally known as “‘prairie.” 
The surface is level to slightly rolling and much of the land is tiled. 
The main wagon roads are improved, most of them graveled, and 
railroad points are readily accessible the year around. General farm- 
ing prevailed, with corn and hogs the leading sources of income. 
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A summary of the farm business for the 100 farms over the seven 
years, 1910 and 1913 to 1918, is shown in Table VY. 


Taste V.—Sumimary of the farm business over a period of seven years, 1910 and 1913- 
1918, Forest and Johnson townships, Clinton County, Ind. (average of 100 farms). 


| . ‘ e : 7-year 
a A ¢ C O1 
1910 1913 1914 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 average. 
CLES Mer faniOlse ear eee 116 124 126 129 130 130 127 126 
FAACTeS 1M PASCULC ==) m2. er eee 23 27 28 25 28 25 26 26 
ACHES IMICOMMeet eer wae eee 37 37 42 43 44 49 4} 42 
ACS IN OMiSeecasesoooddeuaas 20 24. 25 22 32 27 24. D5 
Acresin wheat. :....2-----:-- 14 | 11 17 2, 2 9 a) 
JNO WO ION is Seoacaasasees6e 10 17 10 10 12 12 11 12 
Acres in other crops..-.-.-..-.- D 6 4 4 3 5 8 5 
Corn per acre: ..--.- bushels. . 52 55 Ad 47 4 34 32 45 
Oantsipenacresssee es ClOse= 47 36 38 53 37 36 52 43 
Wheat per acre. .....-.- dass 20 20 19 i9 6 15 27 18 
Hay per acre.........- tons. . 1.4 155 1.0 1.4 1.4 1B 1.4 1:3 
Productive animal units ..... 18.2 19.2 Pe B 21.0 PAE AL 20.0 20.7 20. 2 
Brood sows... ...-- number .. 7.0 6.4 Healt Use 6.9 | 6.4 6.2 7 
VOL KaStOCKs = aaeaeee: doe 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.7 
Receipts per animal unit... -. $61 $63 $59 $59 $83 $116 $128 $81 
Total labor, months.....--.--. 18.2 18.8 18.9 19.6 19.4 19.6 19.0 19.1 
Farm capital... .:5.:-.-23:-- $19, 055 | $24,936 | $25,724 | $26,436 | $26,599 | $27,822 | $31,135 | $25,958 = 
Real estateke: sum. tea tae 16,977 | 22,672 | 23,084 | 23,728 | 23,888} 24,571 | 27,720 23, 234 
HoiVe|StOC kas ere tes ee 1,355 1, 482 1, 709 1,677 1, 788 2,084 2, 294 1,770 
Machinenysemceee tes eee 286 376 397 406 399 433 459 394 
ANT OTHER eines 437 406 534 625 624 734 662 560 
Real estate per acre.....-- 147 182 183 183 184 188 218 183 
Receipts:. ee ae Sa $1,911 | $2,261 | $2,158 | $2,377 | $3,004; $3,412 | $4,386 $2, 787 = 
Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent |Per cent.| Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. 
FLOSS 2. cet ecteierss seer 4 35 40 34 42 53 42 42 
Comme Deena nme | 10 15 15 15 20 8 8 13 
Oats seh e eeeecces ese 12 9 13 15 13 13 14 13 
Chttic beh ee 8 10 9 9 i il 13 10 
Wihea terre Saisie eee ‘ 11 4 6 12 (1) 1 10 6 
Dairy products.........- | 2 4 5 4 3 4 4 4 
WEG io Greer cocdsaade te 17 23 12 11 11 10 9 12 
XPeNSeS 2.0 “esas enlese seco | $624 $758 $828 $868 $864 | $1,169 | $1,408 $931 
‘Per cent |Per cent.'Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.| Per cent. ‘Per cent.| Per cent. 
inedulaboreeeeene see eeee 21 17 18 18 18 15 15 1 
Unpaid family labor... -- | 8 11 8 9 9 8 8 
Repairsand depreciation: 
= eMachinenyeas------2 8 8 il 7 7 6 6 7 
IL OUSe Seas SE aie 4 3 3 3 3 2 2 3 
Other buildings...... 5 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 
Repairs, tencesees ssee- 5 5 5 4 5 3 3 4 
Feed purchased....-...-- 11 10 19 15 16 33 25 18 
Seed purchased.........-. 3 3 2 4. 4 |: 3 | 8 4 
WEKGMMNIZOL see aes eee (#) 1 1 1 (a) @y > 2 1 
Machine work hired.....- 6 8 7 6 5 4 6 6 
Taxes and insurance. .... 23 22 20 21 22 18 15 20 
Others ne ewer eee ses 6 8 6 | 8 7 | 5 7 8 
MATM IN COMER ee meee ae $1,287 | $1,503 | $1,330 | $1,509 | $2,140 | $2,243 | $2,978 $1, 856°" 
Interest on capital at 5%. .-.-- 953 1, 247 1, 286 1,322 1,330 1,391 1,557 1, 298 
Habor incomesese pe 334 256 44 187 810 852 1,421 558 
Operator’s Jabor.....-..--..- 312 325 332 338 349 402 527 369 
Return on capital.per cent. . bial 4.7 3.9 4.4 6.7 6.6 7.9 5.7 
Value of family labor......... Ag | 85 70 78 79 89 120 81 
Interest on indebtedness... .. b 47 47 42 49 59 57 55 | 51 
Mamily/incOme esis. soe 1, 288 1,541 1, 358 1, 538 2, 160 2) 275 3, 043 1, 886 
Family living from farm! _.} 356 361 368 373 416 551 620 435 
Amount sold: 
MEO SS eR ey tony number 46 47 59 49 53 45 46 49 
Corie bushels 455 593 482 601 | 645 274 | 239 | 470 
Ontses ee ee 0) 718 630 750 984 976 750 | 979 824 
Wineatsecee con: do 238 ili 178 302 | 8 24. | 220 154 
Prices a ear 
LOSSES Sess wavsait esas ewt 8.16 8. 25 8. 21 7.04 9.45 15. 44 17.39 10. 56 
Cormkeyseee bushel .43 BOW . 67 .59 - 93 1.03 1,41 .80 
Oatswr sen cee een dose: a2, 84 7 B35 . 40 61 . 62 43 
Wicca do: ..| . 93 81 . 80 . 98 1.40 2.11} 2.08 1.30 
@ Less than 1 per cent. 


b No data, but estimated the same as for 1913. : ; 
1 Computed from U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 410 and War Industries Bulletin No. 1. 
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In figure 8 is shown graphically the average distribut 
area for the 100 farms over the seven-year period. 
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building lots, etc., in this area is a very negligible proportion of the 
farm area. 

Figure 9 shows graphically the average distribution of the crop area. 
Corn and oats occupy the largest acreages, followed by hay and 
wheat. Comparing the last two years with the first two, the corn 
acreage was increased 22 per cent and oats 16 per cent, while wheat 
was decreased 48 per cent and hay 15 per cent. Wheat showed the 
greatest variation in area. In 1916, when wheat was nearly an entire 
failure, considerable acreages were plowed in the early spring and put 
in oats, thereby making the acreage devoted to oats highest in that 
year. Because of the unprofitable results in 1916, only a small area 
was put out the following year and an average of only 9 acres per farm 
in 1918, when the yield was highest. 


CROP YIELDS. 


The seven-year average yield of corn was 45 bushels per acre. The 
lowest average of any year was 32 bushels and the highest 55 bushels. 
The two discouraging corn years were 1917 and 1918, and the effects 
of these were reflected in purchased feeds for these years (shown in 
Table V and figure 11). The average yield of oats was 43 bushels 
per acre, the lowest being 36 bushels and the highest 53 bushels. 
The average yield of wheat was 18 bushels per acre, with a range 
of from 6 to 27 bushels. The acreage in wheat varied widely over 
the period, with a marked decrease during the later years. The 
average yield of hay was 1.3 tons per acre, the lowest 1 ton and 
the highest 1.5 tons. Oats and hay showed the least variation in 
yield per acre over the seven-year period and wheat the greatest. 
Twenty-six per cent of the corn, 79 per cent of the oats, 88 per cent 
of the wheat, and 26 per cent of the hay produced on these farms were 


sold as cash crops. , 
: AMOUNT OF LIVE STOCK KEPT. 


The number of productive animal units per farm (expressed as the 
equivalent of mature cattle) averaged 20.2, not counting work horses. 
This is an average of one head to each 5.9 acres of crops and pasture. 
When measured by the amount of feed required, hogs represented over 
one-half of the live stock and cattle about one-third. Brood sows 
kept averaged 7 per farm, and the number of hogs sold per farm was 
49, or 7 per brood sow. In addition about 4 hogs were slaughtered 
per farm for home use, so that the average production was 11 pigs per 
sow. Work horses averaged 4.7 per farm. Only a small number of 
cattle were raised, and only a few farms bought feeding cattle. 
Most of the farms produced a small amount of dairy products for 
sale. The proportion of the various classes of live stock showed 
only slight variation over the period. The small increase was in 
cattle. 
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LABOR REQUIRED. 


An average of 19.1 months of man labor per year was used in the 
operations of these farms. Twelve months of this was the farmer’s 
own labor and management, 2.8 months unpaid family labor, and 4.3 
months hired labor. Thus 77 per cent of the labor in operating these 
farms was performed by the farm operator and members of his family 
and 23 per cent was hired. 


FARM CAPITAL. 


There was a decided increase in the capital value of these farms 
from 1910 to 1918. Between the period 1910 and 1913 there was a 
considerable increase in land values. From 1913 to 1917 the increase 
hardly offset the value of additional improvements put on the farms, 
but in 1918 there was another marked increase. There were slight in- 
creases in the average size of farm and in the amounts and values of 
live stock and of machinery. The farm capital for the seven-year aver- 
age was $25,958 perfarm. Of this capital $23,234, or 90 per cent, was 
inreal estate; $1,770, or 7 per cent, inlivestock; $394, or 1 per cent, in 
machinery; and $560, or 2 per cent, in supplies and operating cash. 
The value of land, exclusive of buildings, averaged $21,309 per farm, 
or 82 per cent of the total farm capital. 


RECEIPTS. 


While the farm receipts increased from $1,911 per farm in 1910 to 
$4,386 in 1918, the distribution of the more important items of receipts 
over the seven-year period shows no marked change in the farm 
organization in this area. Hogs were the leading source of income, 
with corn and oats second. The income from wheat varied most, 
but wheat represented only 6 per cent of the total receipts. Even 
with the low yields of corn in 1917 and 1918, a number of these 
farmers maintained the production of hogs by buying more feed than 
usual, and the higher price of hogs increased their incomes. 

Figure 10 shows graphically the average distribution of receipts over 
the seven-year period. Over the later years of the study the propor- 
tion of the receipts from live stock increased and that from crops 
decreased. This was due in part to the poor yields of the last two 
years. Comparing the first three years with the last three, the pro- 
portion of the total income represented by live stock increased 12 per 
cent. Corn, in addition to supplying the farm needs, contributed 
considerable income as a cash crop during most of the years. 


EXPENSES. 


The distribution of farm expenses is shown in Table V. For the 
seven-year period these averaged $931 per farm, or 33 per cent of the 
total receipts. These expenses include $81 for the value of labor per- 
formed by the farm family. The expenses were lowest in 1910 ($624), 
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but for the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 there were only slight 
variations either in amount or proportions. Beginning with the year - | 
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Fic. 10.—Distribution of receipts on 100 farms in Forest and Johnson townships, Clinton County, Ind. 
Hogs are the most important live-stock source of receipts, and corn and oats the leading source of crop 
teceipts, The receipts from wheat varied widely, 
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1917 the expenses increased rapidly. The items of largest expense 
were hired labor, repairs and depreciation cn machinery and build- 
ings, taxes and insurance, and feed. 
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In figure 11 the proportion that each of the more important 
classes of expense represents of the total expense is shown for each 
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Fic. 11.—Distribution of expenses on 100 farms in Forest and Johnson townsnips, Clinton County, Ind, 
The low yield of corn for the years 1917 and 1918 (see Table V) made necessary the purchase of a large 
amount of feed. 


year and as an average for the seven years. For the first two years 
family labor and hired labor represented 29 per cent of the total, 
while for the last two years it represented 23 per cent of the 
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total expense. Purchased feeds showed the largest percentage in 
1917 and 1918, during which years the proportional expense for hired 
labor fell off sharply. The expenses for the seven-year average were 
about one-third of the receipts. When the value of the farmer’s labor 
and 5 per cent interest on the capital are included the total costs 
equal 93 per cent of the income. 


FARM EARNINGS. 


The farm income, or the receipts less the expenses, averaged 
$1,856 per farm for the seven-year period. It was highest in 1918, 
when it reached almost $3,000, and lowest in 1910, when it was 
slightly less than $1,300. Comparing the first two years with the 
last two, the data show that receipts Increased 87 per cent and ex- 
penses 86 per cent. The seven-year average labor income of the 
farms in this area was $558, ranging from $44 in 1914 to $1, 421 in 
1918. The return on the farm capital averaged 5.7 per cent, being 
as low as 3.9 per cent in 1914 and as high as 7.9 per cent in 1918. 

The farm earnings, whether expressed as labor income or as per 
cent return on capital, were low during the four years of low-price 
- Tevels, but showed a marked increase during the last three years, 
when prices were higher. The average labor income of the 100 farms 
for the four years 1910 and 1913-1915 was $205; for the three years. 
1916-1918 it was $1,028. Thereturn on capital for the earlier period 
averaged 44 per cent and for the latter period 7 per cent. 

The family income, which represents the amount of money avail- 
able to the family after deducting from the total receipts the farm 
expenses, including interest paid upon indebtedness but exclusive 
of the value of family labor or the farmer’s own labor, averaged 
$1,886 per farm for the seven-year period, ranging from $1,288 in 1910 
to $3,043 in 1918. About one-third of these farms had indebtedness 
varying from $200 to $12,000 per farm. 

Figure 12 shows graphically the distribution of the average gross 
income on these farms for each year and for the seven-year period. 
This chart shows how much of the gross income is represented by 
operating expenses, interest on capital, unpaid family labor, and food 
products, fuel, and house rent furnished by the farm. Receipts 
increased materially during the latter part of the period of study, 
and though expenses also increased the spread between the two 
became wider, so that the amount left for the farmer’s own wages 
(labor income) grew larger toward the close of the period. 

Owing to the capital value of farms in this area being more than in 
the other areas studied, the item of interest for the seven-year period 
averaged $1,298 perfarm. Because of the size of this item, the avail- 
able income on many oi these farms, if free from debt, may be fairly 
large, owing to the fact that the interest for the use of capital does 
not have to be paid out. On many farms where the capital repre- 
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sented in the business is rather large and where the operations are 
carried on without a large cash outlay, the interest may be of sufficient 
amount to make the business apparently prosperous even though 
the farmer’s labor income is low. 
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Fic. 12.—Distribution of the gross income on 100 farms in Forest and Johnson townships, Clinton County, 
Ind. The farmer has money invested and is entitled to a gross income of sufficient size to pay interest 
upon investment as well as pay for his own labor and supervision. The interest upon investment may 
enable a farmer to have a considerable income to spend, if free from debt, even though his own wages 
(labor income) may be very small, For the years 1916, 1917, and 1918 the gross income increased more 
than expenses, thus giving the farmers a better labor income than in previous years. 
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FAMILY LIVING FROM FARM. 


In addition to the average labor income of $558 made by the far- 
mers in this area, they had the use of products from the farm for 
family use, in the way of food, fuel, and house rent, estimated to be 


yY ‘VALUE: FOOD, FUEL, HOUSE RENT WEA, FARMERS WHO LOST MONEY 
Ws FURNISHED BY FARM FOR FAMILY USE UY RECEIVED FOOD, FUEL & FIGUEE BEAT 


@ INCOME OF A FARMER re) FARMERS WHO LOST MONEY 
AS WELL AS THEIR TIME 


re 7 YEAR 
YEAR 1910 1913 Moy Oey 1916 1917 1918 AVERAGE 


Fic. 13.—The labor incomes of 100 farmers in Forest and Johnson townships, Clinton County, Ind,, 1910 
and 1913-1918. Each dot represents the labor income of one farmer. The farmers represented in the 
shaded area of the chart had only the food products, fuel, and house rent for their year’s labor, and less 
than 5 per cent interest upon investment. The white dots below the shaded area represent farmers 
whose losses were in excess of the average value of supplies furnished by the farm for family use. 
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worth $435. The value of these items increased from $356 in 1910 
to $620 in 1918. 


PRODUCTS SOLD AND PRICES RECTIVED. 


It was not. possible to measure quantitatively all the various 
products sold from these farms, but Table V shows the amounts of 
the more important sources of income. The number of hogs sold 
for the seven-year period averaged 49 head, corn 470 bushels, oats 827 
bushels and wheat 154 bushels. The most hogs were sold in 1914, 
the most corn in 1916, the most oats in 1915, and the most wheat 
m 1915. Hogs and oats showed the least variation and wheat the 
most. 

In 1910, 1913, and 1914, the average price received for hogs was 
$8.16, $8.25, and $8.21 per hundredweight. In 1915 the price fell to 
$7.04, but beginning with 1916 the price made a decided advance to 
the year 1918, when the price averaged $17.39 per hundredweight. 
Oats showed little advance in 1918 over 1917 and wheat decreased 
in price slightly. Corn showed the greatest advance in price and 
wheat and oats the least. 

LABOR INCOME AND RETURN ON CAPITAL OF THE 100 INDIANA FARMERS OVER THE 
SEVEN-YEAR PERIOD. 

The labor income and the per cent return on capital for each of the 
100 farms are shown for each year and for the average of the seven 
years in Tables VI and VII. The farms are arranged in order of the 
seven-year average labor income. ‘The labor incomes are also shown 
eraphically in figure 13. 

It will be seen from Table VI that 14 of the 100 had a labor income 
every year, 32 for six of the seven years, 21 for five of the seven years, 
17 for four of the seven years, 6 for three of the seven years, 7 for 
two of the years, and 3 for only one year. 

No one farmer reached the $1,000 labor income mark every year 
of the period, but several farmers reached $1,000 some of the years. 
One farmer got over $1,000 labor income six of the seven years, 
and one-fourth of them about half of the years. Some farmers went 
above the $1,000 mark for occasional years. Four farmers made 
over $5,000 for one of the seven years. 

Only one of the 100 farmers reached a $3,000 labor income prior 
to 1916, and he for but one year. Eleven farmers reached $1,000 
labor income in 1910, 10 in 1913, 5 in 1914, 7 in 1915, 33 in 1916, 34 
in 1917, and 57 in 1918. No one farmer reached $4,000 until 1916, 
nor $5,000 until 1917. In 1918 three farmers reached the $5,000 
mark and two others reached the $4,000 mark. 

The seven-year average labor income of 18 farmers exceeded $1,000; 
that of two of these exceeded $2,000; that of 32 ranged from $500 
to $1,000; while that of the other 50 was less than $500. Twelve 
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Tasue VI.—Labor incomes of 100 farms in Forest and Johnson townships, Clinton 
County, Ind., 1910 and 1913-1918. 


(Ranked according to size of the seven-year average labor income.) 


| | 
Rank of farm. Rees 1910 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 
Hoel sgeeececectece se $2,210 | $1,252 $510 | $2,383 | $1,851} $2,042] $2,348 $5, 082 
ISM Ay wen ae | 2071 58 569 694 833 |. 2,634 | 4,324 5, 385 
Cases Webs ae feet Bir 68647 — 343| — 408 543 | 4104} - 3,190 4,915 
ee ee Ss ee 1704 |. SRS 7 SAT 160 803 | 2 367| 4,602 2? 535 
Serge ets ete 1,620 256| 1,965! — 906 762. (BAT | e558 2) 590 
} 
Gee ia ae eS E9G068| 0224878 |= Ase | 785 479 14] 5, 560 2,012 
(elt oe 98 Sata pee 1, 454 687 | — 165 | 778 1,070 3, 036 3, 188 1, 584 
Soe ee ee Wega Keser hee eens 325 | —1,316| 2:099| 2,091 3.581 
DE eee oie Laan TeaO7A\ et 200 | 206 260 17 431 | 3,198 5, 029 
LO ee 1,980 |. 4,618 | <<2,684 | == Sg | <2 ang fo Saran) oat 3) 446 
Phe ee hs 1,273 499| 1,588 | 424 180 ).. 1,992 |. 2, a2 1,828 
| OX et en a eee 1,197 | —1,058 550 | 1,833 | —* 387 2,706 2, 700 2, 034 
fee ree e x P1400) 38 724 539 657 | 1,449 812 4209 
cee ae ie Soe ae oor | — 123 808} 11506] 2,246 1 829 
Tig Ts ee SON er ak 1,081 | 1,832 920 655 g02'| ort] — “egal = a9; 
ri Cae ee ae 15071, } > 82,7024 “4,276 3|5 <5 78 G18) te 2, 662 
[tp ected besser geass bn 21045 ASO i “1,637-|" =a 1-138 966 493 | 2,173 499 
Geese peta 1,009 980: < 1,169» =.;.18|.. 1,440"): soe3ne | = sion te cea sens 
(Uae ate ni Se 972 | 768)|! a1, 47 | be | ee ene 881 2,010 
pia ete ee 940 300 Aap oo 824} 1'865| 1,730 1,980 
Mee eee een ees 901 739 921 316| 1,146] 1,099] 1,620 463 
eres ae G01) == 8300): = 201s e108 949 610} 1,549 2,942 
CS eaie aie cs eared 6g | 4,581.1 1,282 277 962} 1,403 | (1,998: | acer 
eG J ees oe 843 458 451 644 795 | 1,072| 1/160 1,324 
Tg oie fe aes ee 840 994 | — 423 68| — 204] 1.470 966 3,006 
is Sa ie RRS $20 724 101 6 263} 1,336] 1,800 1,507 
DROS Sige tN 816 773 151 | — 170 356 628} 1995 1, 982 
Ga tekee: SoS ea 796 322 | 1,104 GI = - (23 904 6 1 805 
Puen. Re 793 440 759 | — 543 413| 1,996| 1,249 2’ 010 
2) Reka e ae oes 789 | 170 254 | — 148 432| 15005] 27367 1, 442 
i 
eR ea ee | 767 328 640 354 87 579} 1, 081 2,303 
Aveo Maa ene Cua | 748} — 358) — 261 Dhiba thes 9il 3,342 1,577 
Coy Ee aie eae alee a 720 282 528 Be) = ie 937 | 17468 1 306 
CUE ut ns ee al ae (iOS aves 2 OI Se 942} 2552 2) 627 
Soares: Soe is == 78 586 | — 443 683 | 1,649 305 2) 296 
Iyengar tes 3 700 53 417 399-|2—' “15 7 t- 06eg 803 2,173 
Sy gcd Sema: NR 656 252 204 | — 668 543} 1,403 990 177 
SGU Mae Dian 647 109 672 358 751} 1,616 766 258 
SOeis pia Sune 640 225 550 332 | 368 | 1,169 501 1,332 
pee Me ee | 596 919 7) Ol s 387 655 | 1,108 ) 
(OR ree ites 1 591 512 VG os s4| 1,971 991 708 
TO oie aie ie Uae Rae 564 897 898 9 | 1,024) 27904 ees 1, 105 
see te ne es 554 166 0 aes 317 576 304 2? 209 
EM is eB NGS, hxies 5% 549 336 1,104 345 858 434 126 | 643 
roses ema re ene Sgt 7 to — 446 176 404 323 | -2, 882 
BGs eR atk 2 535 421 | 942 974 | 7 | - 50 - 188 | 1,947 
[ace ae pel mae | 532 152) = 684 1 Gia tan 997 | 1,321 1, 187 
Houaiera ear ba 527 | — 129 ag1 | = 133 | 303 368 370 | 1,620 
LO ES CE eee nem 527 243 39} — 339 405 647} 1,161 | - 1,534 ae 
pee ke aise 502 | — 598 194 | — 900 473 | == 416 591 | 3.933 : 
Se 
nk ee ea | 491 193 447 193 S98:) == 6f 509 | 1,767 
[Si ie at eR nn 481 61 149 437 643 ei6|-= 96{ 2558 am 
Boer Mies ae ee 273 | 255 Ci ea, 449 431 406 1458. a 
Re ee pines nee 467| — 60 412 1 22° 935 48a | 1,034} — 137 1,974. Sal 
Rete ia eee et) 458 54 849 349 626 655 | — 275 947 al 
Roretse ese 428 457 200 407 51 S521 ots OaL 642 524 
Ear ar gets AO | 446 491). — 451") — = 544) =". -70.)ei eae 738 852 
a a ea ae 440 22 G78 | — 869 |- —" 493) sah tan Re 1, 452 
50 5 en Caaeetere 400| — 82 279 164 296 267 521 1,354 
Gus ee OE 369 17 246 522 738 365| — 100 798 
(Sei tere raae 368 23 446 66 | 446 is| 1,167 | 408 
Grease 359 756 287 3| — 326 341 752 | 681 
Se so iat 340 197 436) o= < 12It| 128 306 934 | 498 
GAO ok are 338 Ye Cane cyl emer i16| —1s8|  1,322| 4,587 
Gian hia soe). Peat ee | 330 116 | 548 | rl 12 408 | 217 | 588 
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TasieE VI.—Labor incomes of 100 farms in Forest and Johnson townships, Clinton 
County, Ind., 1910 and 1913-1918—Continued. 


7-year 
Rank of farm. average. 1910 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
BGR AS eke $312 $622 $176 $744 | — $261| — $626 $628 $898 
(See REL ioc he oa 310 520 O62 tees 108) | ae 308 153 250 1,397 
oes Mie anal round 281 50 404. 81 AQ» | > 2ssgohs cA | econ 1, 398 
Ronee Ree reese | 274 1,641 FO |) see les 34 50) 1,003 
Oe ee ae S65 OA 169 il 139 798 92 903 
Meee: | Ses 258 183 S30 alse |e =. 409 64 678 1,109 
(OES pened ae Sa Da a5 SO onal eeemenaty 349 439 1,399 631 
Cees ep 253 Feat neeagaOr lee «106 62 279 | — 102 1, 086 
ie 2 peta ee 249 SOSM eee Ost lea ks = AT BN ne Gp 1) 282 
EE ek cr Pie arse 218 404 103 89 384 434 57 | 167 
7 adiens ioe Fe) Cake 213 166 389 210 307 375 | — 224 269 
ome len a ae aoe 207 126 OSI eed 308 3175) | elGO 568 
[fst ee ee 166 i338 Bele OOF | == 046) = S47 1, 000 806 
"eae eee er a 154] — 7108 207 48 329 1002) ands enor 
Rieke gh ened 5 aw 143 387 160 185 188 433) eae 112 
Bian ere eek 13 97 FN OS 66 272 319 20 
Roe haere fie 13 5ale 0 5S) ee. S49 98] — 25 403 194 772 
Pa mabe ce a Wipes ae 132 406 323 fil ee oy, 3551 — 303 572 
CUR ae ae Sala iG) |p ees VO 2G 336 311 4591 — 396 
cag es ch ah Sea 65 | — 186 Sige a 1955 |), 146 Al Wes SIL 888 
ie ae ee OS 11S I) ==8 100 AQU sess 114s li 1780\) Maeno 5A5 
yk ee es 10 O66 fr neer | =" 588). 5 466 146 234 646 
ROR LUND. Oe 4 DRA eee G4) = - 403 120 207 09) | ante 
Rote oniana mn ee UGS eee G07. | ass 67h. 905 S630 ZO 1, 300 
OOResete eee bi 201 ses 686 ROT) 5016 202 487 457) — 279 
eA et Math alate a ROG ee est ee 7 a ROAM e139 259 At PRTG 
Oy ET Me on a ye GT en TON LEON eae 167 © 509 g98 | — 586 539 
GS eo ry craw te et uae 32 Ariel CORS la Se 134) | 2 loge PEN ee TGS 128 
CV ei EO =) ay 1B) 8 ORR eG) || See ROE a ean y (ill enn oy nial mbes Nay 
hemi Oh MR nk 944) (Oven 208 DAG |e = 633 434 716: |) 2, 067-\, 2 188 
Gray | ata a ak Wa Er ee I Shi eSB Any 514) |G 1, 2137 \0 373 2,743 729 
Gee Oe nee RE TOM een AS 7e Peete esl Sia: es 8 200 80'| = 441 555 
SAD Scie epee ne aie 310) es ele ede = 748: Bit 66) eae 10" [eB 
BOVE ete ee Ok 87 Uae GOO) e728 gO |= 9740 ee 109 123 
OGMER ina e presen s BE S02n = 4o1e | 2 990 |) 22 065)| 1; 410 B5OH| hse BO8c hn ne a88 
Meverage. 2 2s .69 20. 558 334 256 44 187 810 852 1,421 
Maximum.......... 2,210 3, 256 2, 884 2, 518 1, 851 4,104 5, 530 5, 385 
Minimum......_..__. COI ees Aie ee G4 = O80G5 [he S50) ||) = SAT 2.1067 ea 860 
ened ox Week ay tenes 100 60 46 8 34 145 153 225 


1 Represents the percentage the labor income each year is of the 7-year average ($558.=100). 


of the latter realized no labor income outside of the farm supplies 
furnished the family, and received less than 5 per cent interest on the 
capital. 

Thirty-two per cent of these farmers realized in labor income every 
year as much or more than they valued their labor to be worth in 
addition to the farm-furnished supplies, and 41 per cent about half 
of the years. | 

In 1910, 41 of these 100 farmers made in labor income what they 
considered their labor worth in addition to food, fuel, and house rent; 
39 in 1913; 25 in 1914; 43 in 1915; 73 in 1916; 56 in 1917; and 81 
in 1918. 

From Table VII it will be noted that 60 of the 100 farmers made 
over 5 per cent interest on capital, after deducting conservative 
charges for their own labor and management, and that but 10 of 
these received over 8 per cent. Only 2 farmers made better than 5 


per cent every year. 
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Clinton County, Ind., 1910 and 1913-1918. 
(Ranked according to size of 7-year average labor income.) 
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TasLe VII.—Per cent return on capitel on 100 farms in Forest and Johnson townsh 
Rank. 
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TaBLeE VII.—Per cent return on capital on 100 farms in Forest and Johnson townships, 
Clinton County, Ind., 1910 and 1913-1918—Continued. 


7-year ; : 5 
Rank. saamea 1910 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
lee oe ety Se 2 5.1 7.9 4.0 7.3 2.9 = 5! 6.8 7.4 
(Speman coal erence 4.7 5.9 4.3 2.2 1.7 4.5 4.9 9.5 
GRA thera ya ie, Nien 4.4 2.5 4.4 2), W 6.5 3.3 2.6 9.1 
GPR tet Geen ne 4.8 13.5 4.0 4.5 ay 2.9 2.5 7.9 
TOs ee nak ee ee 5.3 Oe 1.6 2.3 4.1 12.6 Teel 12.5 
iL Scotti, ies ree gis 4.2 3.8 5.1 3.0 4 3.1 6.6 Fae 
RE oe A Ae ae 4.4 2.4 3.0 1.6 5.0 5.3 8.3 5.5 
Te ee aE Ra 5.2 5.9 3.5 3.2 3.9 4.7 Ste! 12.0 
fy a Muah nk, Hg ge ge 5.0 10.0 3.1 3.4 3.4 5.3 Sif 8.8 
7 ed Rie cre po 4.3 5.2 4.0 4.0 5.1 5.3 3.4 By 02 
Cees be oe ate epee a 4.4 4.1 7.4 5.1 6.4 7.2 —2.0 2.8 
1 1] a eae elect Se ISH 4.7 4.1 4.7 1.5 6.1 6.9 1.5 8.2 
1 Se OR nae 4.5 8.5 4.2 4.0 1.3 1.5 6.6 5.6 
| a See ag ae na 27 —7.0 5.1 3.0 7.9 11.9 —1.4 = 
ROm eet es ean OT 4.0 2.0 3.5 3.5 6.7 = 3)59) Phar) 
Bi teat Vast rate le dah 4.0 2.9 6.5 =8 1.5 6.9 9.4 1.8 
SO ae eye 3.1 9 hg 3.0 2.1 5.9 4.1 6.6 
So aeoe ee eee ee 3.8 Wt 5.8 3.8 2.9 5.4 iy | 6.3 
SS ye oe ee 3.4 1.7 4.2 3.1 5.2 5.1 4.9 — 4 
CS Sear Woe Ue acne oa oe 4.4 3.4 4.4 Bee 3.6 5.8 2.3 bakes 
151 ata Sa eT pee ea e, 2.6 1.1 a7 6.5 2.8 1.0 — .2 5.3 
i217 (bs aya knees ale Utes 3.3 5.2 2.0 aa 3 4.4 © 5.0 Te3 
Sameera et wore ee 3.0 4.7 D7, ay) 3.9 4.3 3.2 1.6 
ROR Si eee 3.1 3.5 —1.5 3.0 1.8 5.3 1.5 8.0 
(U5 a he ves ONY arn 3.0 5 6.1 1.7 2.5 6.2 4.6 — .4 
(oie cae Rae ni ate age 1.4 2.2 1.9 woh eng 4.0 1.6 —.1 
ee IIe he lg oe 2.4 2.1 1 2.1 4 7.4 =f Sao 
(18 SE a oon pees 3.2 1.5 2.6 3.2 2.6 4.7 3.2 4.4 
OUR EME en ete ent og (a) 2.7 Es E323 ail 8 1.5 2.0 
re ae i 2.6 ‘9 5.0 8 | 5.7 6.4 ~2.1 1.3 
OGe et oe deed yes 4.1 2.2 2.0 3.8 | Byes 4.1 8.1 5.4 
SD (pee orn ate hice hes See 1.8 =), (0) 4 a5 588 2.5 3.6 2 5.4 
RN See Aas ee = 5h ae Bees —4.0 —1.9 3.4 =o, —1.6 
2) ae ai keene Eon 2.7 6.2 9 3.0 led 2.8 3.6 4.0 
1b: sem oot ons Re Me ee 2.4 2.9 .2 2 a3 5.4 3.3 3.6 
Average of farms .... 5.4 4.9 4.8 3.5 4.2 6.7 6.2 Hee 
Maximum 2.22... 1. 9.9 13.5 11.5 11.6 9.0 RS) 17.6 18.4 
Minimum...........: i, —7.0 —1.5 =e) = Bhai Saal =8 —1.6 
Nidex lou tus =. os ie 100 91 89 65 78 124 115 143 


j 


a Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
1 Represents the percentage the returns each year are of the seven-year average (5.4=100). 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROFITS OF DIFFERENT FARMS. 


Table VIII shows, for each farm, the seven-year average crop area, 
number of productive animal units, crop yields, live-stock returns 
per animal, and crop acres per man and per horse, all of which are 
considered important factors affecting farm profits. The farms are 
arranged in the table according to the seven-year average labor in- 
comes. A study of this table will show how each farm stood with 
reference to each of these factors. (An illustration of such study was 
given for the area in Ohio on p. 22.) 

Also certain groups of farms may be studied with reference to 
these factors, as shown in the lower part of the table. The 10 farms 
having the highest seven-year average labor incomes averaged 195 
acres of crops, as compared with 86 acres for the 10 farms having the 
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lowest seven-year average labor incomes. The highest-labor-income 
farms had 45 productive animal units per farm, as against 18 for the 
lowest-labor-income farms. The crop yields of the former farms were 
6 per cent above the average of all farms, while those of the latter 
were 12 per cent below the average. The live-stock returns per ani- 
mal for the farms with the highest labor incomes were 19 per cent 
above the average, while those for the farms with lowest labor in- 
comes were 23 per cent below the average. The former group of 
farms worked 23 crop acres more per man and 7 crop acres more per 
horse than the latter group. The 10 farms with highest labor in- 
comes averaged $1,659 per farm; but the farms with lowest labor 
incomes lacked $273 of paying 5 per cent interest on the capital, 
thus leaving nothing for the farmer’s own labor save the food prod- 
ucts, fuel, and house rent furnished by the farm. 

Taste VIII.—The 7-year-average labor income, crop area, pasture area, productive animal 


~ units, crop yields, live-stock returns, and crop acres per man and per horse for each of 
the 100 farms, Clinton County, Ind., 1910 and 1913-1918. 


e 4 | Per | | 
| | | - 
| er ive- 
Average| cent | stock ae of 
Rank of each farm Average |Average |Average pee “ielis see SioR, erp total 
in 7-year.average |_ labor | crop | acres in GiGeO)| HEHE GL | Sanoel per per farm 
labor income. | income. | area. pasture. animal | average | were of | man. Here! fovelpis 
| units. | for all the | Saat 
| farms. | average Bs- 
| for all | 
| | | ; farms. 
- | } 
fier arte og | $2,210 216 19 31 109 118 a 25 48 
De Gielen aera es | 2,071 182 49 43 99 114 84 26 34 
Se Ree Sotiade ee fPuieSto 344 93 7 112 131 96 3 29 
geen ie ea | 1,704 112 53 52 111 110 47 15 17 
FE Dee eer Bed 1, 620 204 44 52 112 121 72 26 ae; 
ine ae aie 1,606) 249 58 42 104} 191 85 | 44 43 
la tae Ce ae 1, 454 | 118 3 31 101 | 111 91 23 24 
eae Eee a 1, 425 195 48 | 66 98 125 56 24 16 
Gul dab ts Ses | 1,407 84 22 21 118 131 50 17 32 
1OP oe oe me | 1,280 248 28 35 99 106 73 27 49 
URE ete Ps eal O73 87 12 15 117 122 55 19 53 
1 eee RE ee | 1,197 234 70 44 101 g5 oe 7 20 54 
1S Ae. Seatac haat 1, 149 125 44 | 28 | 105 126 54 23 | 30 
(ea Ae ee as ea 1, 121 | 80 38 |. 31 100 139 58 15 | 9 
ites ere ns 1,081 109 | 29 | 39 | 101 114 54 20 22 
1 oe aa eee 1,071 277 | 53 26 107 104 96 28 69 
ee ey 1045 | 90 31 26| 103 104 71 23 35 
Se eee oe eee 1,009 | 121 31 36 | 102 114 73 23 19 
(Oese rua oOo | 972 | 68 15 18 | 101 118 60 21 37 
DORE a Paes 940 | 130 27 23 | 97 104 7 25 41 
Ti LT, Sete 901 75 | 24 22 | 115 102- 53 22 27 
Sis ee i epee 991 85 | 27 22| 110 94 65 27 37 
2 la ae 868 | 149 53 49 98 122 59 23 17 
Aaa et Na odie ASS 843 | 64 7 7 100 83 49 18 64 
Diet ieee se. | 840 | 99 20 20 107 102 | 65 23 32 
DG Oe gk | 820 | 39 19 24 113 140 37 12 4 
TT ER Cu Oe es | 816 | 118 22 19 95 9g 88 19 45 
7 as Re aa 796 63 10 8 1 95 54 24 52 
De RN eee ata | 793 | 86 49 33 107 137 42 14 9 
Sie aoe ee eee 789 | 58 16 11 | 118 91 | 50 22 57 
| } 
Sie See ep su! 767 63 17 | 18 107 lll 54 21 19 
On arene eS 748 | 164 37 19 99 85 75 22 57 
SH tet eae | 720 | 47 22 | 15 108 116 42 16 21 
Dane eege ee ares 710 | 97 37 29 110 111 45 18 12 
She Petes. 704 | 97 24 | 17 92 110 71 18 39 
Rae was ee 700 | 87 21 23| 109 88 | 50 22 34 
Pe eae SE ee 656 54 | 19 23 114 112 40 16 | 8 
See ee eee a! 647 48 15 | 15 108 141 4} 14 21 
Geer Wa ean tel 640 37 9 | 11 93 109 | a 13 25 
Al) ae See al 596 85 20 20 | 117 107 | 49 | 15 37 
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TaBLE VIII.— The 7-year-average labor income, crop area, pasture area, productive animal 
units, crop yields, live-stock returns, and crop acres per man and per horse for each of 


the 100 farms, Clinton County, Ind., 1910 and 1913-1918—Continued. 


Per 
cent 
Per live- 
Average | cent stock 
Rank of each farm |Average |Average |Average nee wields returns Ny aye Cron 
in 7-year average f labor crop. | acresin Aa OTOrGe Peel p ae per 
Jabor income. income.| area. | pasture.| snimal | avera ge | were of | man. Horses 
units. for all the 
farms. | average 
for all 
farms. 
1 eb SRS Sai fe pee $591 123 13 13 92 85 87 
ADS ee, Wipe ee er 564 82 15 15 91 108 #68 
LY Re et lhe cv Pe ae) AM 554 61 27 23 90 84 46 
VGA DER eS lg a 549 43 13 18 113 121 30 
AG) ae Es SE Se 535 69 18 14 85 116 59 
AG era tears oo ees eae 535 96 34 32 92 115 53 
AV iciess Ne Can a ete 532 133 10 13 106 133 96 
A Se Kee ea kee 527 60 19 6 116 120 53 
AO I he hn ewe, 5 527 105 35 30 iil 91 46 
Mio Sore eae he ee 502 123 50 36 108 124 60 
Gs (MR epee OR EOS Yate 491 64 9 7 107 109 61 
Dae, BA eee pga 481 70 11 3 78 43 69 
RIDE In os Sate eT ear 473 74 17 16 105 88 67 
yA ee a eho cont 467 61 4 4 88 63 48 
Fl pete eo age a oree e 458 54 13 10 105 107 32 
DOM SS shi see Oa nee 457 103. iG 7 92 89 74 
GY fase hp eta Mined eh Es | 446 62 15 9 102 91 56 
LS ae Ae cea ct 440 111 33 27 109 107 57 
OV i Reais aes at ae 400 92 22 15 102 101 68 
GO irc ROR ocean 369 78 28 16 81 115 72 
Deepa, taliplgh nae Set 368 41 4 5 98 80 38 
SPS ane at eae ae Wa 359 68 29 15 108 83 56 
OS Seiad SNe wae a 340 58 16 10 100 110 47 
Ae tats Ca Ree ak 338 76 16 12 110 104 52 
Gon eae sere ea ey | 330 89 24 16 84 111 61 
OEE Sea aaa eas ne 312 67 14 9 105 89 52 
GU che Sree 310 49 14 10 107 111 37 
(Yoh SAR AR NR ak saa ae 281 59 14 12 97 106 51 
Ge as eee ee eal 274 62 37 17 95 93 43 
(0) 225 oe See ge ae 265 26 10 6 85 86 24 
Pi Ease RR Smet eet as 258 67 11 12 109 94 59 
(CARS a ee 255 101 34 18 100 99 69 
AD2e Lee eRe Bene Bee 253 96 30 15 102 106 64 
APTS hair ig oye 249 68 26 16 89 96 49 
(See ee eee eae 218 75 41 26 99 115 59 
LGR A ON re 213 41 4 4 88 67 38 
en AP Lie ies Re: 207 18 14 8 79 98 18 
TESS BORNE aN Ang er el 166 102 35 27 96 96 49 
LOSSES Oe eee 154 28 4 5 89 73 23 
eV RS ett © ane ey Mae 143 19 6 U. 89 68 17 
7] | Bored peel re eh a Re 137 15 1 6 111 65 15 
See Met pet be tie anid 135 28 12 12 99 101 27 
CR 2 ee pear ae pees 132 59 9 10 89 70 50 
ANE wy ten Ean See ee 116 65 10 10 90 96 56 
5 epee Seid Ree 65 103 30 18 110 91 49 
SO erate ace ee eae 28 53 17 11 80 84 39 
Oi aE noe ae ae 10 57 20 14 104 99 36 
BS eres San at eee 4 60 10 6 103 100 53 
fot)» eaten SE ale = 7 66 17 19 108 86 44 
CSUs SaGeeea eee ees ae — 20 83 37 25 82 112 54 
ee seeps na a E22 Ga: — 23 a 5 103 56 23 
SDI RAT pat 85 ot ee es — 67 62 15 12 84 75 53 
TR Aa 2s a ee at ee —132 49 30 17 90 107 38 
YARNS pri nt Cele ae te —224 31 23 9 64 68 27 
EE Ree aie Ey ee —244 86 20 6 83 62 68 
2 ee ees eee —262 248 84 42 99 98 93 
OPS ee ee —270 65 35 13 86 90 43 
TS nha ae ng Drees a —312 51 25 9 89 40 33 
UD) Sa Sateen wre —387 128 47 30 100 93 60 
0 Re Pare —802 121 92 37 86 78 84 
Average, all farms. . 558 93 26 20 100 100 56 
Average, highest 10. 1, 659 195 44 45 106 119 75 
Average, lowest 10..! —273 86 38 18 | 88 77 52 


Per 
cent of 
total 
farm 
receipts 
from 
crops. 
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Farms may also be grouped with reference to each of the factors 
shown in the table. If they be grouped with reference to the number 
of crop acres, it will be found that of the 20 farms leading in number 
of crop acres 15 had labor incomes higher than the average labor 
incomes of the 100 farms, and 5 had labor incomes below the average; 
while of the 20 farms lowest in number of crop acres only four had 
labor incomes above the average and 16 below the average. 

A comparison of the labor incomes of the 20 farms highest in 
amount of live stock (productive animal units) with the lowest 20, 
shows that 15 of the former group and only 2 of the latter group had 
labor incomes above the average. 

Fourteen of the 20 farms highest in crop yields had labor incomes 
above the average, while each of the 20 farms lowest in crop yields 
failed to reach the average labor income of the region. 

By selecting the 20 farms with the highest returns from live stock 
per animal and the 20 with lowest returns per animal, we find that 15 
farms of the former group and only 3 farms of the latter group had 
labor incomes above the average of that of the 100 farms. 

Selecting the 20 farms having the highest number of crop acres per 
man and the 20 farms having the lowest, we find that of the highest 20 
fifteen had labor incomes above the average, and of the lowest 20 only 
3 had labor incomes above the average. 

Ten of the 20 farms leading in number of crop acres per horse had 
above the average labor income, while only five of the 20 lowest in 
crop acres per horse had more than the average labor income. 

When making studies of Table VIII it should be kept in mind 
that the data shown therein represent a seven-year average for each 
farm, so that the influence of any condition of uncommon occurrence 
on a given farm is largely eliminated. 

The data in Table VIII also lend themselves to an interesting 
study in range in crop yields, live-stock returns and crop acres per 
man and per horse, since it is based upon an average of seven years’ 
results. Crop yields did not exceed 18 per cent above the average on 
any farm, and only three were 20 per cent or more below the average. 
Live-stock returns show a wider range; the farm with the highest 
returns was 40 per cent above the average and that with the lowest 
60 per cent below. On the latter farm, however, 53 per cent 
of the owner’s receipts were from the sale of crops. The farmer 
who receives the greater part of his income from his live stock 
will seldom fall below 75 per cent of the average returns in his 
locality when averaged for a period of years, but for any one year 
the variation both in live-stock returns or crop yields may be more 
pronounced. On one farm an average of 96 acres of crops per man 
and 30 per horse were worked and the yields were 12 per cent above 
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the average. This was a large farm, with 344 acres in crops, and 29 
per cent of the total receipts were from crop sales. On another farm 
only 15 acres per man and 6 acres per horse were worked. This was 
a very small farm and a part of the operator’s time with his team was 
spent at outside work. 

THE WISCONSIN AREA. 


The area in Wisconsin is more or less typical of dairying in southern 
Wisconsin, and is located but a few miles west of Madison. The 
surface is rolling to hilly and only the main wagon roads are improved. 


THE FARM BUSINESS. 


A summary of the farm business for the 60 farms over the five-year 
period 1913 to 1917 is shown in Table IX. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE Farm AREA. 


The farms averaged 148 acres, with 51 acres in pasture, 28 acres 
in corn, 25 acres in oats, and 22 acres in hay. Ninety-two per cent of 
the crop land was occupied by these three crops. 

In figure 14 the distribution of the farm area is shown graphically 
for the average of the 60 farms over the five-year period. The crop 
area occupied 54 per cent of the farm area, tillable pasture 19 per 
- cent, untillable pasture 7 per cent, woodland not pastured 9 per cent, 
and waste, roads, building lots, etc., 6 per cent. There was practi- 
cally no difference in the distribution for the various years. 

Figure 15 shows graphically the average distribution of the crop 
area. The three leading crops in the organization of these farms are — 
corn, oats, and hay. For four out of the five years the proportion 
_ of the crop acreage devoted to these crops was remarkably uniform. 
In 1916 the corn acreage was short and the hay acreage was in- 
creased. The acreage of oats was also increased slightly this year. 
There was a great variation in the way in which the corn crop had to 
be utilized in this area. For the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 
the greater share of the crop was harvested for grain. In 1915 and 
1917, owing to early frosts, the greater share was cut as fodder corn. 
The acreage put in the silo increased during the period of study. 


CROP YIELDS. 


The five-year average yield of corn was 28 bushels per acre, of 
oats 33 bushels, and of hay 1.7 tons. The yield of corn varied from 
19 bushels per acre in 1915 to 36 bushels in 1913. The yield of oats 
_ showed less variation than that of corn, ranging from 26 bushels per 
» acre in 1914 to 37 bushels in 1917. Only 2 per cent of the total 
production of corn was sold, 5 per cent of the oats, and 3 per cent of 
_ the hay. Thus practically all the crops grown were fed on the farms 
_. and the crop sales were only 3 per cent of the total farm receipts. 
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TaBLE IX.—Summary of the farm business over a period of five years, 1913-1917, 
Verona township and adjoining townships, Dane County, Wis. (average of 60 farms). 


5-year 


average. 


$1, 007 


Per cent. 
18 


21 


i i 
One, WWwWNMOWsI 


1913 | 1914 | 1915 1916 1917 
AGTES perianiniss 235.252 e a eee se eee 149 150 14 147 147 
IN CTESATINPASLUTG hemes ese ene ee eee 52 52 50 51 51 
ENCTES 111 COUN 2525 See ee a eee 29 29 29 26 29 
IACTESTNOALSE octets soe eae Sree ee eee 25 25 26 27 24 
INGLES TN Ay Sarees ce ae pe ae ee 22 22 21 24 23 
INGTESAT OLED CLOpS= ee ee eee 6 5 4 3 5 
Corn perncres ae. 8 oS kee bushels. - 36 32 19 34 23 
Oatsiperadcre=a2 perce = ee eee do.-..| 32 26 35 36 37 
Fiayeperiactre. 222. se o2 fae. abot eee tons... 1.8 ey 1.6 16 1.9 
Productive animal units.-:....-2-.--<...-- 30.5 30.8 30.1 31.3 30.7 
‘BTOOGISOWSsc-: == - seo ses ee ee Se number. 7.6 7.6 6.7 6.2 6.6 
WOWS he ore eet 8S eee ace eae: douse 15.6 16.3 16.5 ee 18.6 
WioOrkStoCks on as seeeee so ese does: 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.9 
Receipts per animalwnite-- = 2-2-2. 5 2s2-e = 60 57 60 7 101 
Motaldabor.. 020. = a. 2.5 oe months..| | 22.1 22.9 21.5 22.9 23.0 
Rosmicapitale = See. aes | $17,307 | $17,596 | $17,451 | $17,803 | $18,305 
RealeStAte cit 7 ee ee Oo ee | 14, 762 14, 829 14, 641 14, 847 14, 928 
TGV SLOCKS= we oer oe Gat ooh eee La esed 74 1, 918 1, 965 2.101 2,359 
Machinery sty. 2 bee son eo fee ae | 462 473 480 439 500 
AU GUner ected ts See ee Cee | 343 376 365 366 518 
Realestate per ACKe 2h = ee ae ae eee | 99 99 100 | 101 | 101 
Receipts: eet lta oe | 1,961 | $1,841| $1,858] $2,560| $3,278 
SOULGES (Per Cent) -2.5- === | ase Soe SS Fee geen (cee = Oe ees bo Ren / 3 ha et meea ectne Feo) ST Se 
Daiby, PLOWUCtS 2-22 = Ee ee eee 42 45 49 50 53 
ET OG eee a ee fea ee Re Sea ee ree | 33 30 25 27 28 
Wattlomie 4 set eos ae ees see re Ree aS 12 es 17 14 12 
Poul Lives cece eee aan een | 4 4 4 4 3 
PAUL OGG 32 Se a ee ee ee g | i 5 5 4 
TEX DOHSES Soest) Cet eR eae a) ae | $882 $908 | $917 | $1,043 | $1,288 
Per cent., Per cent.| Per cent.) Per cent.| Per cent 
Hired labor. sss: seet 2 Van eese cans 16 21 18 is 15 
Unpaid familyalabores---s-5- ee eos | 22 20 19 22 21 
Repairs and depreciation: 
Machinery: 25532 S222 -aes-35- 2-55 7 7 7 7 7 
ELQUSO tS! oaee oes Oe eee ee eee 4 4 3 3 3 
Otherbuildingsss- 22-26-2255. -eo- 6 6 af 7 6 
Repairs enCeSe. eke =) eee ee eae 3 3 3 2 2 
Weed purchased See as. 2 oe eee 12 10 15 12 17 
Seed purchased s = 2=se2 ee = ee 3 2 2 2 3 
WELEIZeri ees | Pe Rees (2) | (2) (a) (2) (2) 
Machine workshirediis=- =... S22 S222 2. 4} a 4 5 + 
Tames-and insurance... ......2.2..2-.-. | i6 15 15 | 15 13 
Others ocho dt ah es 7 8 7 | 7 9 
arnt inconte so ee ee eee $1, 079 $935 | $941 | $1,517 $1, 990 
Interest on capital, 5 per cent.-...-..--.--- 865 879 873 - $91 915 
AD OPANCOME {eee ee eee eee 214 56 68 626 1, 075 
Operators abo. ee See ee ee ee 401 429 443 | 479 | 575 
Return on capital, per cent.._._._____.- 3.9 2.9 2.9 | 5.8 | 70 
Woalieoniamily la bonease eno ee eee 192 185 175 232 276 
Interest on indebtedness!..............-.- 115 115 115 | 115 115 
amily anCOme -. 2 ee ere etter er oe 1,156 1, 005 1, 001 1, 634 2,151 
Family living from farm?............---.-- 351 356 342 388 525 
Amount sold: | : 
IMG ye A ee ee pounds 67,080 | 74,165 | 78,788 | ~81,420} 80,910 
LOSS aero ene See ee ee ee 39.8 35.0 33.8 30.2 33.5 
CalyeSs Sse is Spe te eee 8.8 8.4 S.4 9.3 1i.9 
Prices | | 
Pk ee oes eee hundredweight. 1.23 ieAZ 1.16 1.58 | 2.16 
GPSS SOLE Lose Leen ame do... 7.36 7.36 | 6. 51 SEED ee Se 
ALVES elation kao ee ers Seal ee ae ees 8. 86 8. 72 | 9.77 12.31 | 15.28 


a Less than one per cent. 


1 Data for ‘‘interest on indebtedness” obtained in 1913 and assumed to be the same for the other years. 
2 From U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 410 and index numbers for ‘‘cost of living”’ published 


by the ‘‘ Annalist.”’ 
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AMOUNT OF LIVE STOCK. 


[JSle: 


The amount of live stock per farm, expressed in terms of mature 
cattle, was 30.7 head, besides an average of 4.7 work horses. This is 
an average of one head to each 4.4 acres of crops and pasture. The 
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Fic. 14.—Distribution of farm area on 60 farms in Verona township, Dane County, Wis. About three- 
fourths of the land area on these farms is tillable. The utilization of the farm area for crops an¢ 


pasture was nearly identical foreachyear. Most of the pasture and crop areas are used in supporting the 
dairy herd. 
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Fic. 15—Distribution of crop area on 60 farms in Verona township, Dane County, Wis. Corn 
handling the corn crop. 
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LABOR REQUIRED. 


It required 22.5 months of labor per year to operate these farms, 
12 months for the farmer himself, 4.4 months for hired labor, and 6.1 
months for family labor. Thus 80 per cent of the work was done by 
the operator and his family, and 20 per cent hired. 


FARM CAPITAL. 


The capital value of these farms for the five-year period averaged 
$17,692; 84 per cent of which was in real estate, 11 per cent in live 
stock, 3 per cent in machinery, and 2 per cent in supplies and cash. 
Real estate averaged $100 per acre. The value of land, exclusive 
of buildings, averaged $12,137 per farm, or 69 per cent of the total 
farm capital. 

RECEIPTS. 

The farm receipts in this area (Table IX) averaged $2,300 per 
farm for the five-year period. They were higher in 1913 ($1,961) 
than in either 1914 or 1915, due primarily to the decline in the price 
of muk for these two years. In 1916 the price of milk was advanced, 
and this together with an increase in the number of cows raised the 
receipts to $2,560 per farm. In 1917 these same factors aided in 
increasing the receipts to $3,278 per farm. 

Figure 16 shows graphically the average distribution of receipts 
for each year and for the average of the five-year period. This 
chart shows the great importance of the live-stock business in the 
organization of these farms. In 1913 fully 93 per cent of the total 
income was from live stock, with 4 per cent from crops, while in 
1917 live stock represented 96 per cent of the total receipts and crops 
only 2 per cent. The sale of dairy products heads the list of re- 
ceipts. In 1913 42 per cent of the income was from this source, and 
this percentage increased during the period to 53 per cent in 1917. 
A decrease in the number of hogs for sale was mainly responsible for 
the, decrease in the proportion of receipts from hogs. 


EXPENSES. 


The expenses connected with operating these farms, above those 
of interest on capital and the value of the farmer’s own labor, aver- 
aged $1,007 for the five-year period, increasing from $882 per farm 
m 1913 to $1,288 in 1917. The largest four items of expense, in 
order, were family labor, hired labor, taxes and insurance, and feed 
purchased. These four represented two-thirds of the total expense. 

In figure 17 is shown the relation of each of the more important 
items of expense to the total. The increase in expenses during the 
period had little effect upon the relative importance of the various 
items. The poor corn yields in 1915 and 1917 increased the expense 
for purchased feed these years, 
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FARM EARNINGS. 


The farm income for the five-year period averaged $1,293 per 
farm. For two years the average was less than $1,000, and for the 
last two years it exceeded $1,500. The five-year labor income 
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Fia. 16.—Distribution of receipts on 60 farmsin Verona and adjoining townships, Dane County, Wis. In 


1913 live stock returned 93 per cent of the farm receipts, and in 1917 96 per cent. Five-sixths of the 
income was from the dairy herd and hogs, the receipts from dairy products showing the greatest gain 


over the period of study, 
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averaged $408, ranging from $56 in 1914 to $1,075 in 1917. The 
return on farm capital averaged 4.7 per cent, ranging from less than 
3 per cent in 1914 and 1915, to 7.7 per cent in 1917. Beginning 
with the year 1916, prices of farm products sold showed a marked 
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Fic. 17.-Distribution of expenses on 60 farms in Verona and adjoining townships, Dane County, Wis. 
| Family labor is a considerable item on these farms. The poor corn yieldin 1915 and 1917 (see Table IX) 
made an increased feed expense necessary for these years. Expenses increased 46 per cent over the 
period of study, but the relative importance of the various items made only slight change, 
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Figure 18 shows graphically the distribution of the average gross 
income on the 60 farms for each year and for the five-year average. 
This chart shows how much of the gross income is represented in 
operating expenses, interest on capital, unpaid family labor, and 
food products, fuel, and house rent furnished by the farm. As in the 
case of both the Ohio and Indiana groups, both receipts and ex- 
penses increased materially during the last two years, the former 
more rapidly than the latter, so that the spread between the two 


became wider, thus increasing tho farmer’s wages (labor income). 


The interest on capital averaged $885 per farm for the five-year 
period, with no appreciable change over the period. The chart 
shows how it may be possible for some farmers to have fairly large 
incomes to dispose of, even though their labor incomes may be small. 
With the farms that are free from debt the item of interest does not 
have to be paid out and is therefore available for other purposes. 

In Wisconsin Experiment Station Bulletin No. 300, the discussion 
of receipts, expenses, and profits over the period of study in this area 
is summed up as follows: 

In the years 1914 and 1915 both the gross receipts and farm profits fell below the 
level of 1913. In 1916, the year prior to our entering the war, farm receipts increased 
appreciably and were followed by a still greater increase in 1917. 

In both of these years the expenses increased, but not so rapidly as the income; 
hence there was an increasing proportion of the gross income left for the farmer’s 
profits, or labor income. 

The study shows that the higher profits of 1916 were due in part to better crops, but 


more largely to higher prices, and that the relatively high returns in 1917 must be 
attributed entirely to high prices, because the crops were poorer. 


FAMILY LIVING FROM THE FARM. 


The estimated value of the family living from the farm in this area 
amounted to $392, or nearly as much as the labor income. Owing 
to advances in prices this value increased from $351 in 1913 to $525 
in 1917. 


PRODUCTS SOLD AND PRICES RECEIVED. 


The lower part of Table IX shows the quantity of the more im- 
portant products sold and the prices received during the period. 
The amount of milk sold per farm increased from 67,080 pounds in 
1913 to 80,910 pounds in 1917. Comparing the first two years with 
the last two, the average production of milk per cow increased only 
50 pounds, which means that the most of this increased production 
came from increasing the size of the dairy herd. An average of 
34.5 hogs were sold per farm and 2.5 produced for family use. 
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TABLE X.—Labor incomes of 60 farms in Verona and adjoining townships, Dane County, 


Wis., 1913-1917. 


(Ranked according to size of the five-year average labor income.) 


| | | —  — —_ | | | 


Rank. average 1913 
hires es ee ea $1, 337 $865 
DEAS AUB Mes eied aos ea 1, 164 O17 
SARS aS el ea ae | 1,137 869 
ZR ee Oe ei ei sae PENS 1,106 469 
Sa Peat rant ee ere Pepe te CMe ae 1,044 596 
aS ae eee eee 1,010 211 
Tint oel Rae ens sae nae ene 1,001 908 
SER SS nN ees Met eee 997 869 
OA Sy Re Ie = Sk 9 ease etre 874 285 

LO SRR ranaria. aI ei Sea ae? 869 964 
TE Tess Ae Gallas ee Sik eee ee ea 777 411 
1 als Ce ea epee Sree a Oa ee 773 457 
DSR ee ers ae Pen ek Oe, ene | 769 209 
TAD shir Sees i Ne, Bea 756 — &81 
GE SF ieee ees ee Ra eek ae 731 779 
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1 Represents the percentage the labor income each year is of the seven-year average ($408=100). 
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The price received for milk greatly affects the farm returns in this 
area. As previously pointed out, the decline in the price of milk | 
for the years 1914 and 1915 was the largest single factor tending to 
decrease the income. Comparing the first two years with the last 
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Fic. 19.—The labor incomes of 60 farmers in Verona and adjoining townships, Dane County, Wis., 
1913-1917. Each dot represents the labor income of one farmer. The farmers shown in the shaded area 
had only the food products, fuel and house rent, as pay for their own labor, and received a return on 
capitalinvested oflessthan 5 per cent. Those shown below the shaded area had lossesin addition to this, 
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two, milk increased 59 per cent in price and farm receipts increased 
54 per cent. 


LABOR INCOME AND RETURN ON CAPITAL OF THE 60 FARMS OVER THE FIVE-YEAR 
PERIOD. 


Tables X and XI show the labor income and return on capital of 
each of the 60 farmers over the five-year period 1913-1917, arranged 
in order of the five-year average labor income. The labor incomes 
are also shown graphically in figure 19. 

It will be noted from Table X that nineteen of the 60 farmers made 
a labor income each year, 15 for four and 15 for three of the five 
years, 5 for two years, and 3 for one year, and that 3 did not make 
a labor income in any of the five years. 

None of the farmers reached $1,000 labor income every year of the 
period. Two farmers had over $1,000 labor income each for three 
years; 15 for two years, 16 for one year, and 27 never reached $1,000 
labor income. 

Two farmers made over $500 labor income every year, while 13 
failed to reach $500 any year. In 1913, 1 farmer had over $2,000 
labor income; in 1914, 2 farmers each had over $1,000 labor income, 
but none had as much as $1,000 labor income in 1915. In 1916, 15 
farmers had over $1,000 labor income and 3 of these exceeded $2,000. 
In 1917, 33 had over $1,000 labor income, and of these 8 exceeded 
$2,000. None of the 60 farmers ever reached the $3,000 mark in 
labor income. | 

For the five-year average, only 7 farmers exceeded $1,000 labor 
income, but none reached $2,000; that of 18 farmers ranged from 
$500 to $1,000; that of the other 35 was less than $500, and 10 of these 
had no labor income. 

About one-tenth of these farmers received in labor income each 
year as much or more than they valued their labor worth in addition 
to farm-furnished supplies, about five-tenths for half of the years, 
and four-tenths for less than two of the five years. Seventeen of 
these farmers received in labor income what they considered their 
labor worth in 1913, 5 in 1914, 9 in 1915, 31 in 1916, and 45 in 1917. 

It will be noted from Table XI that 25 of the 60 farmers made over 
5 per cent interest on the capital invested, and that but 3 of 
these exceeded 8 percent. Only one farmer made better than 5 per 
cent every year, while two failed to make 2 per cent in any year. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROFITS OF DIFFERENT FARMS. 


Table XII shows for each of the 60 farms the crop area, number 
of productive animal units, crop yields, live-stock returns, and the 
number of crop acres per man and per horse. This table indicates 
the rewards in labor income to those farmers with well-organized and 
efficiently operated business, as compared with those inefficiently 
managed. 
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TasLe XII.—The 5-year average labor income, crop area, pasture area, productive animal 
units, live-stock returns, and crop acres per man and per horse for each of 60 farms, Dane 
County, Wis., 1913-1917. 
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Farmer No. 1, with the highest labor income, had a comparatively 
large business when measured by crop area or by number of animal 
units, and while his crop yields were 7 per cent below the average, 
practically his entire income was from live stock, which returned 12 
per cent more per head than the average of the region. 

Farmer No. 60, with the lowest labor income, had as large a busi- 
ness as did No. 1, when measured by crop area, but much smaller 
when measured by number of productive animal units: His crop 
yields were 16 per cent below the average and his returns per head 
of live stock 14 per cent below the average of the region. 

Only 5 of the 60 farmers had over 10 per cent of their receipts from 
the sale of crops. 

Crop yields for the 5-year average showed a range of from 25 per 
cent below to 28 per cent above the average, and live stock of from 
49 per cent below to 32 per cent above the average. The highest 
acreage of crops reported per man was 63, and the lowest 21. The 
highest acreage of crops per horse was 28 and the lowest 10. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT INCREASES PROFITS. 


The aim of this bulletin has been to show actual economic con- 
ditions as they existed in the three areas herein discussed. While 
the average profits in each area were rather low, and while many 
farmers made very low profits, yet the well-managed farms gave 
much larger returns, as pointed out previously. Each farmer is 
given his place on the labor income charts (figs. 7, 13, and 19) for 
each year. Figure 19 has been discussed in Wisconsin Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 300 as follows. (This discussion has also a gen- 
eral application to the findings for the Ohio and Indiana areas.) 


This [chart] shows what skill, energy, and good management can do in the way of 
Winning a good labor income at a time when other farmers are losing money. The 
fact that under most favorable conditions with respect to prices some farmers win no 
labor income beyond things furnished the family by the farm, helps one to understand 
why there may be discontent among the farmers when at the same time many farmers 
are known to be prospering. It is not to be expected that prices will be high enough 
to give a labor income to the indolent and inefficient, but it is necessary that the 
industrious, competent farmers be amply paid for their products if the business of 
farming is to continue to improve. 

In farming, as in other occupations, the prizes are for those who have ability. The 
wide range in labor income shown in figure 19 and more accurately arrayed in Table 
X, gives evidence that the man of skill, industry, and judgment can hope to earn a 
handsome income by operating a farm. 

This is the ground for hope that there will ever be those who can climb the ladder 
to independence. But with this hope for the man at the head of the class goes the 
gloomy outlook for the man at the foot of the class. 

The number of farmers who made a minus labor income in the years 1913, 1914, 
and 1915 is entirely too great. On the average for the five years one out of every six 


_ farmers netted 2 loss ranging from $20 to $598, omitting what the family received 


from the farm, This would seem to be too high a percentage of submerged farmers 
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even with war prices in 1916 and 1917 to bring up the average for the five years. Yet 
it must be admitted that under the same conditions more than half the farmers made 
labor incomes which, when combined with what the farm furnished the family, put 
them in a position to get ahead financially year after year. The future of American 
agriculture demands that the road be kept open to the top. A high percentage of 
the young farmers must be able to save from their earnings and buy farms. This 
requires adequate prices, and while there is no law of human justice which demands 
that prices be so high that the man without ability and willingness to work success- 
fully under his own guidance shall be made to flourish as the manager of a farm, 
prices.should be high enough to give at least five out of six a labor income. ~ It took 
the prices of 1916 and 1917 to bring the Verona farmers up to this level and to give 
them a 5-year average labor income of $408. 

From the study of the profits of the farms in the three areas we 
have seen that the incomes of most farmers were much higher during 
the last few years than for previous years. In this connection it 
must be remembered, however, that the increase in income is more 
apparent than real because of the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Whether or not farmers have bettered their conditions through 
this increased income depends upon the way in which the additional 
income is used. If the additional money is used in better equipping 
the farm, providing more conveniences, or, in other words, raising 
the standard of living on the farm and in the farm home, and a more 
satisfactory rural social life results, the industry and the rural popu- 
lation have been benefited. On the other hand, if this increased 
income becomes absorbed in increased land value, it may be of im- 
mediate advantage to those selling out of the business but may 
react upon those who purchase farms by going in dept for them. 
These purchasers must make interest on the investment, enough for 
their own wages and management, pay living expenses, and make 


payments upon the principal. The harm comes when men purchase 


farms with the idea of paying for them out of the results of their 
labor and management and at the same time maintaining or im- 


proving their standard of living, but later find that they are unable 
to do this because the land values were not based upon what the 


land yields. 
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